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CHAPTER L 

PLAYING WITH FIRE — ^BEFORE LUNCHEON. 

"I REALLY ought to be thinking about 
going home," Mrs. EUiot said, as freshly as 
if the idea could not by any possibüity have 
occurred to anyone save herseif. Mrs. Elliot 
made this remark as the carriage whirled 
through the Court Eoyal lodge-gates on its 
way to Dollington, and Mrs. Elliot spoke 
out of the fulness of a belief she had, that 
in somewise or other it was ineumbent on 
her to reply to conversational efforts made 
by her fellow travellers. 

Now Lady Caroline was essentially a kind- 
hearted woman ; but she was as far removed 
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from being a hypocrite, as she was from 
being a female hero. It had occurred to her, 
perhaps with more form than it had to Mrs. 
Elliot, that in all kindly conscience it was 
time for that estimable gentlewoman to be 
thinking of going home. So now, when Mrs. 
Elliot broke ground with the little speech 
above recorded, Lady Caroline said simply, — 

" What day will you fix on, Mrs. Elliot ? 
I will contrive that you have a quiet evening 
before you start/' 

This was not at all the sort of continua- 
tion of the conversation which excellent 
Mrs. Elliot had imagined. In fancy she had 
Seen herseif pressed, entreated, almost 
coerced into staying. " They have been so 
kind and plea^ant that they cannot wish me 
gone," she argued. And from this argu- 
ment she deduced the conclusion that many 
bewilderingly lively days were in störe for 
her at Court Koyal still. 

But she was frankly and openly taken at 
her Word, and asked to fix the day of her 
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departure. She did not like to fix the next 
day as that might seem as if she were going 
ofi* in a State of huflSness. She did not like 
to delay the day, as that might seem as if 
she were imwilling to move. She flomidered 
about in the micertainty of her own mind in 
silence for a few moments, and then she seid, 
tuming to her daughter, — 

*' Hadn^t I better hear what Dora says," 
" Why no, mamma/' poor Grace säid, in 
an agony. " Dora can't deeide half as well 
fts you can. I think if we say the day after 
io-morrow, that wiU give us one quiet 
eveüing, won't it ? " she added, appealingly 
to Lady Caroline, who, pitying the confusion 
which she feit never need have arisen, said 
graciously, — 

"Tes; and Dora and my maid shall go up 
*with yon, if you will lodge them for a night; 
and then, Mrs. Mliot, you can help Dora in 
the selection of many things that must be 
got soon, as Mr. Falconer wants to take her 
away from us in November." And then she 

b2 
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caJled their attention to a cow and a clump 
of trees, and altogethcr succeeded in giving 
them the impression that she was not re- 
joiced that they were going. Then there 
was a little gratifying talk about the fair 
prospects that had opened for Dora through 
Mr. Falconer's love ; and then Lady Lynton 
(who as has been hinted was of a füll habit 
of body, and a lethargic tum of mind,) feil 
BBleep, and silencc was suffered to reign in 
Order that she might not be disturbed. 

It was past twelve o'clock when they 
reached Dollington, a beautiful irregularly- 
built old place that had been commeneed in 
the last of the Tudors' reign, and that had 
been finished in the Virgin Queen's time, in 
the style that takes its name from her. The 
park was well kept, and compact rather than 
grand or striking. There was a high stone 
wall round it, that gave it the air of exclu- 
Biveness and completeness which possesses 
Buch a charm for some people who like to 
know definitely where one thing ends and 
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another begins. But tliere was none of the 
romantic beauty about what she could see 
in paasing along the drive which Dora had 
been led to expect from its owner's enthu- 
siasm for it. 

But the house more than equalled her ex- 
pectations, and her heart swelled with pride 
as she looked at it. She tumed a deaf ear 
to some low-toned remarks which Mr. 
Carlyon addressed to her as she got out of 
the carriage, and bent her whole attention 
and regard on the fortunate man who had 
this to give her. He assumed a new and a 
higher position in her eyes and her thoughts. 
She had liked him very much at first, she 
had grown to love him quickly, (so quickly, 
indeed, that the love had grown weedy and 
weak) ; but now she feit proud of him, 
proud of herseif that she had won him. It 
came home to her now that she was here in 
this stately beautiful house that was older 
and grander than her father's, that she had 
won a great position in standing here aa the 
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future mistress. She had not pictured mj- 
thing of this sort when he had talked to her 
of the System of economy that it would be 
necessary for them to pursue. She feit her- 
self quite strong enough to endure any 
System of economy that could be puisued in 
such a place aa this. 

Her head swam with the giddiness of ex- 
cessive elation as they came round her, con- 
gratulating her a&esh witt eye, and kindly 
pressure of the band. Again and again she 
caught herseif glancing at Mrs. Bruton, at 
the beautiful widow who was Walking 
through the saloon that "was to be *Dora's/" 
with such an air of indolent uneoncem. 
Again and again did she resolutely tum 
away from Bertie Carlyon who always 
seemed to be near her, let her move where 
she would. At length as she grew more and 
more absorbed in the contemplation of the 
house of which she was to be mistress, she 
let him keep close to her side without 
further effort to shake clear of him. 
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At last after a brief absence he came back 
to her and said, — 

*' Miss Joce^yn, I have just found a view 
of the lake where the echo lives ; will you 
come and look at it ? it's^ to be seen from a 
Window in that room/' and he pointed as he 
spoke to a door in the far end of the room in 
which they were standing. 

"The lake! oh, yes," and she followed 
him, only saying to the group, who were 
resting on divers sofas and chairs, " I'm 
impatient to catch the first view of the 
lake." 

She swept soffcly after her guide, and as 
the pair went through the doorway, Mr. 
Falconer moved a step or two as if to follow 
them; but he was arrested by a look of 
scomfal meaning that feil upon him from 
Mrs. Bruton's eyes. 

" Can't you trust anyone eise to introduce 
the lake to Miss Jocelyn's notice/' she said, 
in her sweet low voice. He could not bear^ 
to be taunted with the possibility of a sus- 
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picion or distrust of his future wife by his 
old love, and such a taunt was conveyed in 
Mrs. Bruton's dulcct tones. He hesitated 
for a moment and then he said, — 

**Mrs. Bruton woidd hint that I am 
jealous of the lake even. I think I may 
fairly trust such a picturesque and clever 
Word painter as Carlyon to descant on its 
beauties." 

" I don't think you jealous of the lake/* 
Mrs. Bruton said, with so faint an emphasis 
on the last word that it caught his ear, and 
yet did not strike the others as being said 
with a meaning ; and now it seemed to him 
that rather a pitying than a taunting spirit 
pervaded her speech. He caught himself 
feeling that his old love was sorry for him. 
And he caught himself questioning why she 
was so ? 

He stood still abstractedly in front of a 
couch on which Lady Caroline and Mrs. 
Elliot had seated themselves, and tried to 
listen to their eulogies on the size and pro- 
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portions of the room in which they then 
were. No one (save perhaps Mrs. Bruton,) 
knew how ardently he desired to go into 
that other room from whose window the view 
of the lake was to be had. Dora was surely 
wanting in tact and delicacy of feeling to 
leave him for another man on this introduc- 
tory Visit To leave him ; palpably to leave 
him at a loss for her under Mrs. Bruton's 
penetrating, pitying, soft, sympathetic eyes. 

He was not jealous, but he did not like it. 
It is astonishing how very much a man may 
smart in a Situation of this sort without 
being at all jealous. But the line that he 
draws on such oecasions is apt to be so fine 
as to be imperceptible to others whose 
grosser vision can still clearly see the Situa- 
tion. It was so in this case : Mrs. Bruton 
saw that he had cause for being so, and did 
not see that he was not aggrieved. 

To him, their host, this first pause, or 
hitch rather, in the smooth carrying out of 
the Programme was fraught with awkward- 
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nesa He did not like to move on to an- 
other room, leaving Dora and Bertie Carlyon 
entirely to their own devices; he did not 
like to follow them into the little boudoir 
that had been bis mother's and tbat be bad 
expressly intended sbowing to Dora for tbe 
first time bimself ; aad be did not like to 
remain any longer in a motionless manner 
wbere be was, now tbat bis guests bad duly 
eulogised and examined every portion of tbe 
apartment in wbicb tbey tben stood* It 
was not at all tbe sort of " business " be had 
foreseen wben setting the seene at Dolling- 
ton, with Dora as an actress there for the- 
first time. 

Presently an end to the uncertainty of 
what it behoved bim to do came in the 
person of a servant who announeed that 
luncbeon was ready* He checked an audible 
sigh of rehef, fearing tbat Mabel would see 
it, and took what was tbe obvious path of 
duty : tbat is, be offered bis arm to Lady 
Caroline, and with her walked to the door of 
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the little boudoir to summon the pair who 
had perplexed bim so. He was not jealons, 
but he did wish almost angrily that Dora 
had a higher sense of the dignity of a be- 
trothed bride than to stand, in apparently 
confidential conversation with another man 
in her promised husband's house. 

He knew, none better, the character Bertie 
Carlyon bore for being blameless about 
marriageable girls who might be compro- 
mised, and whose mothers' alarms would 
snrely be raised by his attentions. It seemed 
to Mr. Falconer, therefore, that there was 
but one Solution of this suddenly developed 
intimaey with Dora, and that one was that 
Bertie was trying to establish himself 
pleasantly in the estimation of the future 
Mrs. Falconer. 

" He thinks she will do as well as another, 
better than another because of her beauty, to 
pay his safe attentions to," he thought 
angrily. And again he told himself that 
there had been unwise preeipitation in the 
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matter of the engagement to Dora. But 
whose the unwise preeipitation had been he 
was too love-loyal to remind himself. 

As she looked round in answer to his 
summons, and Bertie Carlyon moved in 
answer to a request that he "would take 
care of Miss Elliot and the other ladies/* 
there was an expression of impatience at 
the interruption on Dora Joeelyn's face. 
But she read something in her lover's eyes 
that wamed her to banish it quiekly, and 
to Substitute one of half proud depreciation. 
The girl could assume any look she liked in 
a moment, and portray the feeling she ought 
to evince with equal facility. Instead of 
being vexed with her any more, Mr. Fal- 
coner, as she walked along by his side 
with downeast head, feit vexed with Mrs, 
Bruton, with Carlyon, with himself, with 
every one but Dora. 

As for the conversation, which the call 
to limcheon had interrupted, it had not 
been of any very great importance in mere 
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words. But then, as we all know, it is not 
the mere words on such occasions that de 
the mischiefl The memory of a look, the 
thiill of a lightly touching hand, are to 
the fuU as haunting as the sound of a 
syllable. Bertie Carlyon had not said much, 
but it would have been better for Dora if he 
Said even less. 

" There is the view I spoke of/* he said, 
humedly leading her into the window recess 
when he first lured her into the boudoir. 
" At least I conclude that's the vaunted 
lake. And as you said Coming along, that 
* you should love its banks, and spend much 
of your time there/ I wish you to associate 
it with me — as you can't fail to do now/' 

How she blushed to hear her own words, 
the words that she had uttered with the 
intention of pleasing Mr. Falconer — quoted 
in this way, and mado to serve this end 1 
Tet she assumed, innocent imconsciousness, 
and asked, — 

"Whydo you wish it?" 
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"Why do I? perhaps I had better not 
be tempted to teil you now," he said, and 
Dora knew that his eyes were bent upon her 
reproachfully and sadly, and did not know 
that he had the power of looking thus at 
any woman at a moment's notice. It 'wtts so 
new to her to have two lovers : one acknow- 
ledged openly and made secure, and the 
other nnavowed, and unsuspected by, the 
common herd of prosaie mortals who sni*- 
rounded her, and who had not to combat 
the temptations of the flesh and the devil 
as she had to combat them. She meant tö 
combat them successfully, too, at this epofch 
— that is, she did not mean to listen a 
moment longer than was discreet to the 
flattering words of Bertie Carlyon. But it 
was so new to her to have two lovers, that 
she could not bring herseif to cnrtaii a 
Single pleasurable emotion she might ex- 
perience through this monopoly, just yet. 
No ! not even though danger as well as plea- 
STire must be taken as part payment by her. 
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It seemed to her that she had the ball at 
her feet, and that none could be ill-natured 
enough, or agile enough, or strong enough, 
to give it a kick in a direction that would 
be contrary to her wishes. She was not a 
bad girl, but she had been aceustomed to 
consider that she had a perfect right to 
manipulate circumstances, because circum- 
stances had been harsh to her mother. And 
this idea was an elastic one, stretching to 
any extent, and cloaking a subterfuge or 
" small sin," as she called it, from her own 
eyes. She did not desire to do anybody 
any härm. She did not mean to imperil 
Mr. Falconer s honour, or her own fair name 
or anyone^s happiness. But what she did 
desire and mean to do was this — to make 
Bertie Carlyon like her as much as possible, 
and to See as much as she could of him, 
without causing evil report to arise when 
she was married. Intending to do this 
latter thing, she believed that it behoved her 
to be as amenable to his advances as she 
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coulcl be witli safcty before she was married. 
In short, tlic carefully nurtured, the hitherto 
closely secluded girl, who had grown up 
apart from all men but her grandfather, in 
Eussell Square, was as thorough and rapa- 
cious a flirt as ever lived. So, true to her 
instinets, to the dangerous seduetive in- 
stinets which responded so swiffcly to any 
toueh of the kind, she asked him again, 
" Why not ? '' with most pleading eamest- 
ness, when he aflfected to hesitate and say 
" perhaps he had better not teil her now." 

He did not speak, he did not utter one 
compromising word in answer to her then. 
Some sentiment of honour restrained him 
at this moment from making further verbal 
love to Mr. Falconcr's betrothed, under Mr. 
Falconers roof. But he had played the 
game a thousand times before, though never 
with such a set purpose as now. He had 
played it with foolish married women, 
whose recklessness regarding him he had 
often had to hold in check, because it could, 
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if indulged in, have availed him nothing. 
But now he was playing it with Dora with 
a set purpose, and with Oaklands for the 
stakes. Therefore his look said more to 
her than his tongue could have ventured to 
utter just yet, and it was from that look 
that Dora tumed, with impatience at the 
interruption, when Mr. Falconer summoned 
her to luncheon. 

" Was the view worth looking at ? '^ Mrs. 
Bruton asked, as they seated themselves at 
the table. 

" Yes," Dora said, " it is lovely ; at least, 
I thought it lovely, and I suppose Mr. Car- 
lyon did, too, or he wouldn't have called 
me to look at it." 

Somehow or other she resented any ques- 
tioning from Mrs. Bruton, even though 
that lady aecompanied her words with the 
sweetest looks of candour and confidence. 
Intuitively Dora feit that if ever she failed, 
and were found out, Mrs. Bruton would 
grieve more for the sin than the sinner — 

TOL. II. 
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would grieve for the sin in such a way as 
wonld make the sinner seem a very hardened 
one indeed. 

" Your taste is always to be trusted 
where it is a question of beauty/' Mrs. 
Bruton said, tuming to Bertie Carlyon, 
and ignoring the air of defiance in Dora's 
reply. "You don't neglect opportunities 
of cultivating it; other men have the same, 
perhaps, but they waste them/' 

It seemed to Mr. Falconer that the pretty 
widow was ahnost openly commending Car- 
lyon for his impertinent conduet in having 
monopolised Dora just now. Was he so 
much of a tarne cat, an assured possession 
abeady, that his claims might be regarded 
or disregarded, just as it suited the whim of 
the moment ? 

There was some talk after this amongst 
the members of the family relative to the 
Elliots leaving them the day after to- 
morrow; for it came to be fixed that 
they should leave on that day. 
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" I was saying, Dora dear, that it would 
be well for you to go up and see your 
grandfather for a couple of days. Methold 
shall go with you/' Lady Caroline said to 
her step-daughter. 

Dora feit her brow contract, yet she 
foreed herseif not to quite frown, as she 
listened. To go up to town for a couple 
of days now ! Now, in the first flush of 
her triumph over these two men's hearts! 
To go up with a couple of dull, female 
relatives, and spend her time in "useful 
Shopping'' with them and an eveji duller 
waitiüg woman. It would be hardi too 
hard, and she made up her mind that she 
would not do it. This bright time could 
never come again. Let her gain what 
dubious laureis she wotdd later, this time 
had a piquancy of its own which, if she 
managed well, would always be pleasant to 
look back upon. In it, with discretion, she 
meant to taste the joys of a honä ßde en- 
gagement, and a devoted secret attachment, 

02 
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simultaneously. The useful Shopping, and 
the pure pleasure of telling her loving old 
grandfather how happy she was going to 
be, was but a poor and profitless proceeding 
compared with this plan which she had 
chalked out in that brief time while Bertie 
Carlyon had been showing her the view. 
She shot one glance at Mr. Carlyon, to see 
how he took the prospects of losing her, 
even for a couple of days. But he was 
playing a better, deeper, game than he 
cared to betray to the many; so he kept 
his eyea fixed on his plate, and Dora could 
not help saying, in a piqued tone, — 

" As you like, Lady Caroline, of course I 
shall be glad to go and see grandpapa.^' 
And then Mr. Falconer made Bertie's 
indifferenee harder to bear by saying — 

"And I think it extremely likely that 
Mrs. Elliot will have me for her escort, 
Lady Caroline. I must go up for a day or 
two." And when he said that, showing 

them all openly that he could not bear 
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tiie briefest Separation from Dora, it was 
Mrs. Bruton's tum to feel stung, and sony, 
and sad. 

There is a fatal fascination about playing 
with fire to some minds. Dora's was one 
of these. She had nin a risk^ and she 
knew that she had nin a risk, by indulging 
in that tSte-ä-tSte with Bertie Carlyon before 
luncheon. But for all that knowledge, she 
longed to brave the danger afresh. She 
longed to hear him say "don't go/' or to 
see him look "staywith me, and make me 
happy while you can." She longed to 
flatter him by telling him that she " dis- 
liked the idea of the jom-ney/' leaving him 
free to draw what inference he pleased from 
the fact. She longed to feel that, young as 
her engagement was, it did not fetter her 
powers of fascination. In short, she longed 
to be alone with Bertie Carlyon again. 

But before this longing could be gratified 
ßhe had to play up to another actor in a 
widely diiferent drama, in the little boudoir. 
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Hither, after luncheon, Mr. Falconer drew 
her alone. And then he told her why, and 
how much he had disliked seeing her intro- 
dueed to it by Mr. Carlyon. " It was my 
mother's room, and I wanted to show it to 
you myself ; here she used to listen to my 
boyish hopes and dreams, and pray for my 
happiness and welfare, and call me her 'dear 
Robert/ You have not called me by my 
name yet, Dora, do it here for the first 
time." 

" It's not an easy name to bring oneself 
to speak naturally when one is told to do 
it/' Dora said. " So this was your mother's 
pet sitting-room ; we'U refumish it as we 
think she wonld have liked it refurnished, 
won't we ? " 



CHAPTEE IL 
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It is a difficult matter to know what to 
do with four or five middle-aged people 
whom you have taken away from their 
customary ways and habits, and about the 
passing of whose time you have unwisely 
no professed plan. Mr. Falconer feit the 
force of that difficulty when he emerged 
from, the retirement into which he had 
lured Dora, and found Mr. Jocelyn, and 
Lord Lynton yawning undisguisedly, and 
their respective wives stifling yawns. Mrs. 
EUiot and Grace were too heartily and 
sincerely interested in everything that con- 
cemed Dora, however remotely, to be 
bored for an instant in the midst of the 
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peace and plenty that was to be hers. 
Digby and Helen were always happy where- 
ever they might be while they were togetber; 
and Mrs. Bruton and Bertie Carlyon each 
bad a private interest to keep tbem awake 
and ready. But tbe elderly people wbo bad 
lolled bitber under tbe broiling sun to eat 
luncbeon, and wile away long bours tbat 
tbey would ratber bave been spending wbere 
tbere wa^ less strain upon tbeir powers of 
endurance, were passive reproacbes to bim, 
as they sat and looked snulingly miserable. 

*'Sball we go down and wake tbe ecbo 
now ? " be said, Coming in upon tbem witb 
an air of believing tbem all to be as lively 
and well amused, as tbey wisbed bim to 
believe tbem. 

" It would be very pleasant, but I suflFer, 
unfortunately, from a weakness in my ancles 
wbieb prevents me Walking/' Lady Lynton 
said, promptly and suavely. Sbe was sujQfer- 
ing from a borrible sleepiness, poor woman, 
and was wisbing all tbe otbers wbere tbe 
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echo was, namely, at the bottom of the 
lake, in order that she might yield without 
reproach to the demon who was getting 
possessio!! of her. 

" I really couldn't thiük of leaving Lady 
Lynton/' Lady Caroline said, apologetically, 
" besides old slow people will only hamper 
you.'' And then it was deeided that only 
the young people should go down to the 
lake where the echo dwelt 

There were six of thena, and for a time 
as they walked over the open ground in 
front of the house it seenaed as if they were 
goiDg to keep together, and the conversation 
was generaL It took its rise in a trivial 
circumstance enough. A good naany un- 
sightly dockweeds maired the fair suifece 
of the turf over which they were Walking, 
and, whüe stopping to prod up one with his 
stick, Mr. Falconer, half-jestingly, half- 
eamestly called the!n to witness the evil 
effects of absenteeisüL 

"What took you away when it would 
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have been so remaxkably pleasant to stay ? " 
Bertie Carlyon asked, and Mr. Falconer 
feit the colour mount to his forehead, and 
saw it creep into Mrs. Bruton's cheeks as he 
answered, — 

" An ^vü spirit of wandering, or rather 
the law of necessity." 

"The strongest moral power in theworld/* 
Mrs. Bruton said, speaking very fast in order 
to divert attention from the consideration 
of the original cause of Falconer's absence, 
" it is always leading me to do things that 
I know I had better leave undone." 

*'It is a pleasant theory that, though/* 
said Bertie Carlyon, '' it's comforting to feel 
that whatever you do amiss is not done out 
of the wickedness of your heart, but out of 
obedience to the great law of necessity." 

" Only the weakly inert, or the wickedly 
disposed, find any comfort in fatalism,*' 
Mr. Falconer said, with more gravity and 
decision than he would have brought to 
bear on the subject had he not remembered 
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how Bertie had entrapped Dora into that 
boudoir in the moming. 

"Then I am weakly inert or wickedly 
disposed/' Mrs. Bruton said, softly, "for 
every great act of my lif e has been * against 
my wishes, my conscience, and my heart/' 

He could not doubt but that she was 
meaning him to understand that her mar- 
riage had been one of those great acts 
which had been so antagonistic to her 
wishes, her conscience, and her heart. And 
charming as she was to him stiU he could 
but doubt her w^om in so enlightening 
him. 

" What is your opinion about the strength 
of the law, Miss Jocelyn ? " Bertie Carlyon 
asked, getting next to Dora as he asked it. 

"That my own strength is greater," she 
Said, "whatever I did I wouldn't pretend 
that I was driven by an imperative necessity 
to do it : I agree with Mr. Falconer, it's the 
weak or the wicked who are glad to deny 
the freedom of the will." 
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Dora Said this with an air of having 
really thought about and considered the 
subject, whereas in sober truth it had never 
been presented to her mind for consideration 
before. But intuition enabled her to arrive 
in a moment at a view of tbe case that she 
thought would be agreeable to both the men 
who were with her. To both the men — for 
it had come to thia Dora was most 
ardently desirous of pleasing them both. 
Acting linder a law of necessity which 
she still refused to recognise, the girl was 
going on swiftly and surely to destruetion of 
some sort. 

But she shed flowers about her as she 
went. It was a sweet thought to Mr. 
Falconer, who really loved her and wished 
her to share his mind about many things, 
that she was with him even in such a 
trifling matter as a metaphysical discussion. 
And it was a sweet thought to Bertie 
Carlyon who really wanted her to love him, 
that she had the bravery to avow that it 
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was not fatality but her own free will that 
was leading her to look on and listen to his 
advances so kindly. She pleased them both 
by her words, and she meant to please them 
both, — meant to throw the more matured 
siren into the shade ; meant to add a fresh 
brick to the beautiful fabric of gratified 
vanity and dubious success which she was 
uprearing ; meant to bind her chains about 
them in such a way that all might hear them 
rattle ! 

" No no, not exactly that," she thought, 
as her vain intentions culminated in this 
not wholly imaginary danger, for if Bertie 
Carlyon rattled chains forged by her too 
audibly where wonld she be with the other 
one. 

Bertie Carlyon ! How glibly she framed 
his name with her tongue in her heart, or 
her mind, or wherever it was that these 
thoughts formed themselves. She had found 
it a hard matter to say "Kobert" on compul- 
sion to the man she was going to marry, 
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but she experienced no difficulty in mutter- 
ing Mr. Carlyon's name to herseif ; it was 
quite a diflferent thing, the one was so 
prosaic, the other so pretty. Moreover, there 
is such a feil faseination in playing with fire. 

They reached the borders of the lake at 
last, and two of them sauntered on to the 
border of a wood, quite regardless of any 
shafts of wit that might be launched at 
them in consequence of their open prefer- 
ence for each other's society ; need it be seid 
that these two were Helen and Digby. 
Then the others seated themselves on the 
shelving bank and silence reigned for a tim^. 
Mr. Falconer was waiting for Dora to express 
admiration for his favourite view, Pora was 
blind to it apparently. Bertie Carlyon was 
pondering on the best way to win Dora 
from Mr. Falconer; and Mrs. Bruton was 
speculating as to how she could most Qurely 
separate Mr. Falconer from Dora. 

Fortune does not always favour the just. 
Presently a large tall water-lily was made to 
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favour their machinations against the only 
upright one of the party. 

Mrs. Bruton espied it and grew enthu- 
siastic in her expressions of desire to have it. 
Enthusiastic as only a woman who obeys 
the great law of necessity unhesitatingly 
and unscrupulously can. 

" A water-hly! I haven't seen one since 
I lived at Richmond — ^that happy year 
before I was mamed," she said, clasping her 
hands and leaning forward yearningly 
toward^ the lily, which was floating on the 
surface of the water, at a few yards distance 
from a little blujQf, or headland on the border 
of the lake some way from them. 

" I should have thought you must have 
seen many in the Crystal Palace and at the 
Botanical and Horticnltural Gardens/' Mr. 
Falconer said, bluntly. He had no intention 
of suflFering himself to be touched by her 
reminiscences. "That happy year before her 
marriage/' to which she alluded so tenderly, 
had been the year of her engagement to, and 
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final jilting of, himself. He could not 
refrain fix)m dashing the bloom oif her pretty 
pathetic fiction, by a practical prosaie fact. 

" Ah ! but it's hard to look upon the 
show flowers as belonging to the same 
family/' she said, laughing ; " this one that 
I see now I teil you is the only water-lily 
that has appealed to my heart since I used 
to have them given me to wear in my hair, 
the year before my marriage.» 

How well Mr. Falconer remembered that 
he had been the gatherer and the giver 
of the water-lilies that had been wom in 
Mabel Bruton's hair in those days, was not 
patent to the other two. 

" Why don't you go and get it for Mrs. 
Bruton, Robert/' Dora said, half reproach- 
fully, and that " Robert," indueed him to do 
with apparent zest, what, in reality he had 
a dislike to doing, namely, leave Dora's aide 
for the indulgence of an idle piece of 
gallantry towards Mabel. However, there 
was no appeal to be made against a request 
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to be polite to a guest, especially against 
an appeal so made and worded, that had 
he not responded to it, the guest in common 
feeling must have regaxded herseif as sUghted. 
Accordingly he rose up and walked away 
to the bluff, from whence, by means of a 
long stick or pole, a deftness in handling the 
latter, and the exhibition of the most culti- 
vated and finished deight of hand in seizing 
the water-lily at the second that alone could 
make it his, he might hope to secure the 
floral prize for which Mrs. Bruton pined. 

He had hardly made the first futile little 
dab at the flower before Mrs. Bruton rose 
from her seat by Dora's side, and, with the 
words, — 

" I really must go and see how he will 
manage," walked off to join him, leaving 
Bertie Carlyon alone with Dora and the 
opportunity he had wished and willed to 
have so strongly. It was his now, that 
opportunity, and harassed as he was by 
debts and duns, and delighting as he really 
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did in Dora's delicate beauty, he was not 
going to neglect it. 

"So you go to town the day after to- 
morrow/^ he said, hurriedly. 

** I hate going/' Dora muttered, " it's too 
bad to make it my duty to go up and see 
grandpapa just now ; I shall be ill the day 
after to-morrow, and unable to travel." 

"No/' he said, rapidly; "be well, be 
amiable, be yourself, in fact, and go ; I am 
sure your taste is too good to submit to being 
escorted in the way it was proposed. you 
should be at luncheon. Falconer is too much 
a man of the world, in short, to have meant 
it, or at least is too much a man of the world 
not to see it in the foolish light other people 
will see it in when it's pointed out to him. 
Mr. Elliot lives in Kussell Square." 

Hifl whole meaning, and a goodly portion 
of his motives, in wishing her to go, and 
wishing Mr. Falconer to stay behind, flashed 
into Dora's mind at once. Not all his 
motives though. She accredited him wiiii 
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no more serioos intentions than her own, 
and ahe only intended a warm, enlivening 
flirtation. But he meant marriage with a 
well-endowed girl, as soon as ever he had 
woven a good strong intricate web of 
dubious circumstances about her. 

" Grandpapa lives at — Russell Square," 
she Said, simply, and he just repeated the 
number after her, and then added care- 
lessly, — 

« I have business, pubUshing business on 
band at present ; there is no saying when I 
may be obliged to go up/' 

" I hope it won't be before we go, ' Dora 
almoBt whispered. 

" It will not be before, and it will not be 
when you go, Miss Jocelyn ; but it most 
assuredly will be very soon after; your 
Shopping will take up more than two or 
three days, won^t it ? " 

Yes," Dora thought it would. 
Why must Madam's maid aecompany 
you ? '' he asked, discontentedly. *' Methold 
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once again buried in the scclusion of Court 
Eoyal, will search and tum out every 
comer of the mind that slie has stored in 
London with facts, such as who calls at Mr. 
Elliot's house, and whom you meet accident- 
aJly in the streets; recklessly as I am 
rushing upon certain destruetion myself/' 
he added, eagerly, "I do not want your 
conduet to be canvassed/' 

"Are you rushing upon certain destrue- 
tion, Mr. Carlyon 1 I am so sorry for it." 

" Don't call me Mr. Carlyon when we 
are alone ; you called Falconer 'Robert' 
just now, and that was maddening enough 
to me, without your marking the difference 
so strongly between us by calling me Mr. 
Carlyon.'^ 

** I called him Robert for the first time. 
I wanted him to go and get that water-lily 
for Mrs. Bruton." 

"Blessings on Mrs. Bruton and the 
water-lily ; between them they have given 
me the chance of saying what I wish to 
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Heaven I liad said to you before that 
luckless shooting luncheon ; why did you 
spar at and repulse me at first, Dora ? You 
knew that I loved you/' 

He knew as well as she did that the 
girl was not in eamest in her blushings, 
and her tremblings, and her shyness, and 
apparent liking for him. But he also knew 
that if anything would make her so, it 
would be his suddenly becoming impas- 
sioned. A sudden surrender on his part 
might move her to a similar manifestation, 
and then, then all would be easy enough, 
and Oaklands his own in time 1 

" Do you forget I am engaged ? " she said, 
gravely, knowing füll well that he did not 
forget it, and feeling that his recoUection of 
it added to the piquancy of the Situation. 

" I wish I could forget it.'' 

" But, Bertie, you must not forget it ; for 
my sake you must remember it," Dora 
said, putting her beautiful jewelled fingers 
lightly upon his, in order to impress him 
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the more strongly with the impropriety of 
his behaviour. 

'' I remember it to my pain, my misery, 
my own condemnation," (hc had made a 
hero use the same words in a somewliat 
similar Situation in the middle of his third 
volume that moming ; he wondered curiously 
while he spoke whether Dora would recognise 
them when the book came out.) " Is this 
your engagement ring ? " he said, making 
his band tremble as he touched an opal 
gipsy ring she wore. 

" No, no ! Mr. Falconer has not put his 
badge upon me" she said, laughing lightly. 
But Bertie had no idea of suffering her to 
take the absurd view of it yet. There 
would be time enougli for laughing over their 
common foUy.when they were married. 

" Will you wear a ring for friendship, — 
no, I won't be mean enough to call it friend- 
ship, but will you wear this for the sake of 
a man whose heart was lighter before he 
knew you than it can ever be again ? " and 
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as he spoke he took off a smaU gold band 
from his fourth finger where it had been 
nearly hidden by a large turquoise ring. 

** For friendship, theii/' Dora said, allow- 
ing him to sUp it on her third finger. 

" No, for love/' he said, and she had no 
time vouchsafed her wherein to dispute the 
suddenly made claim, for just then Mrs. 
Bruton and Mr. Falconer appeared, the 
former bearing in her band the drippmg 
trophy his skill had gained for her beauty. 
And Dora looked guilty. 

She was longing to get on her glove now. 
The moves they had both made had been 
very exciting and pretty in ber eyes while 
they were making them, but they had 
carried on the game rather further, and 
into quite a different field to that which 
she had intended. She was frightened at 
the progress Bertie Carlyon had made with 
the few pieces he had at command. A sort 
of dread came over her that she might be 
stale-matcd at last — that they both might 
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leave and despise her. She, only just 
engaged as she was to one man, knew very 
well that she had been culpable to the last 
degree in letting another say words of love 
to her. And not only had he said words 
to her indefinitely, but he had definitely 
addressed them to her as ** Dora," and had 
put his ring on her band. It seemed to 
her that they were all looking at that ring, 
that they knew where it came from, and 
why, and how it had been given. Small, 
unobtrusive as it was, it seemed to her 
guilty conscience to blaze out prominently 
amongst the far brighter gems which 
bedecked her fingers. If she could only 
get her glove on, without seeming to be 
puttiüg her glove on for a purpose I But 
she dared not attempt this just yet, and 
meanwhile it appeared as if the eyes of all 
were glued to that ring. She kept her 
band in a stiff ungainly position, in order 
to conceal the ring, and then she remem- 
bered that her doing so would concentrate 
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attention upon it more agonisingly than 
before. It was so small that, at any other 
time, it would have slippecl away under 
Cover of the changeable opals, and never 
been remarked. If they liad only stayed 
away a few moments longer she could have 
adjusted it so judiciously that it would 
never have been noticed. As it was, she 
made up her mind that she would wear it 
always half concealed, until the novelty of 
it was worn out, for the sake of the dis- 
interested man who could bring himself to 
confess his love for a woman he could never 
hope to marry. 

Her heart began to beat at the prospect 
of the contraband excitement she would 
have in town if only she could disarm that 
vigilance committee, her grandmother and 
Aunt Grace. It would be dreadful if Mr. 
Carlyon did take the trouble to make 
business in London for the mere purpose of 
seeing her, if he were baulked and dis- 
appointed. Dora was quite keen on the 
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subject of making him happy while she 
could. All such vanities as this would 
come to an end in the order of things when 
she was married, but meantime the idea of 
making a heart ache and soothing it alter- 
nately was pleasant and gratifying to her ! 
These thoughts, and sundry misgivings 
about the ring, kept her silent and abstracted 
until Mr. Falconer said that he feared that 
the time was drawing on for them to retum 
to the house, as the architeet wotdd be there 
to meet them at four. And then they 
suddenly thought of their avowed purpose 
in Coming down to the lake side at all. 

" But how about the echo ? " Mrs. Bruton 
exclaimed. 

" Getting the water-lily put it out of my 
head/' Mr. Falconer confessed. 

" Watching you get it put it out of mine/' 
Mrs. Bruton said, frankly ; , " what put it 
out of yours, Miss Jocelyn, and yours, Mr. 
Carlyon, Tm at a loss to know ? " 

"At any rate we must hear it now; it 
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would be ignominious to go back without 
doing so ; who will wake it ? where must 
one go ? " Bertie Carlyon asked. 

Again Mr. Falconer had to be the pilot 
He steered them to a spot under the bluflf, 
and then he himself climbed up the rough 
bank, and gave vent to a series of shouts 
and other unintelligiblo sounds which re- 
verberated like thunder aeross the lake. 
When he came down to join them, Bertie 
Said it " was his tum now/' and sprang up, 
followed by Dora's indiscreetly admiring 
gaze. Then the strains of a peculiar 
melody, thrilling, sweet, extraordinary, 
floated away, and were caught up and 
repeated as if by magic. 

Even the honours of the echo were with 
Bertie Carlyon. 

The architeet was waiting for them when 
they got back to the house, and in the 
atmosphere of adventitious importance, 
which being consulted about things by 
Falconer, and deferred to by the architeet, 
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created about her, Dora forgot the unlaw- 
ful lover, and the feigned unhallowed love. 
A new conservatory was to be built out 
from the drawing-room, and a verandah 
was to be run along a portion of a wall, 
where a verandah had never been foresecn 
by the original builder, for the sake of 
supporting difFerent kinds of rare climbers, 
which were to be introdueed to Dollington 
from South America, and above all a light 
iron trellis-work staircase was to be carried 
down from the French window of the 
boudoir to the terrace below. 

** For that room will be my favourite. I 
shall love it better than any of the others,'' 
Dora Said, softly. And Falconer thought 
that the love would be given to the room 
that had been his mother's, and Bertie 
Carlyon that it would take its rise in the 
faet that there had he first given her to 
understand that she was dear to him. So 
both were satisfied ; and in that they were 
so palpably, Dora was satisfied also. 
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**See how it fits me/' she took an 
opportunity of saying to the donor, showing 
him the ring. It was placed securely and 
in obscnrity between two others. But the 
end was gained — she wore it ! 



CHAPTEK III. 



DANGEK. 



It had all been well arranged for Dora 
by the moming of the Elliots' exodus from 
Court Koyal ; that is to say, it had all 
been arranged aecording to Dora's idea of 
what was well. She hq^d taken a long walk 
with Mr. Falconer in the intermediate time 
between going to Dollington and going to 
town ; and during that walk she had not so 
much pointed out as delicately indicated 
sundry things. 

"Are not old people funnily sensitive, 
Kobert ? '' she said (she had become very 
aequiescent on the subjeet of calling her 
affianeed lover by his Christian name). 

''Are they? In what way has the 
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sensitiveness developed itself under yoiu* 
Observation ? " he asked. 

And then Dora had told him that Mrs. 
Elliot had counted on having her grandchild 
to herseif during the few days she would be 
in towTi. 

"And though she docsn't say much," 
Dora added, " I know what she feels about 
yonr going. Of course, I shall be always 
looking out for you." 

" Dora, do you love me so much ? " 

"What didn't I risk to win you?'' the 
girl Said, with some ünith. "Iknowmany 
people would blame me for having been so 
very, very, very truthful about you; but 
then I am truthful, and I am not selfish, 
and I knew that by telling the truth hann 
only could come to me, whereas if I had 
kept back a bit of it, hann might have 
come to others ; so I told the truth, 
and, dear, you made this telling good for 
me. 

"What others, Dora ? " he whispered ; 
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" was any other man in danger ? if so, poor 
fellow, I can afford to pity him." 

*' Can you ? '' Dora thouglit ; " don't you 
be too snre of that." But she only said, — 

" Would you think it very stränge, very 
unpardonable, if any other man had liked 
me, Robert ? '' 

« Neither stränge nor unpardonable. To 
prove to you that I don't think it either of 
these things, I will mention that I am very 
well disposed towards a man who evidently 
does like you very much indeed ; but I trust 
you, Dora, and I look leniently upon Bertie 
Carlyon." 

He laughed as he said this, and Dora 
gathered renewed strength and confidence 
from his non-suspicion. She feit em- 
boldened to go to further lengths in her 
security. After all, she told herseif, she was 
only taking it out of the world in revenge 
for the world having been such a sad, dull 
place to her for so many years. "Gather 
ye roses while ye may/' The roses were 
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before her now— tbe roses of love, and 
admiration, and success, and impunity. 
She would gather them, and if they faded 
too quickly, why, then she would have the 
pleasure of knowing that she had inhaled 
their fragrance while they lived. She was a 
female voluptuary, a sinless one as yet ; but 
she had great capabilities of going astray 
from the safest paths. 

"I am glad you look leniently upon 
Bertie Carlyon," she said, soberly, " because 
he is so clever, and I like him." 

"All the same, I don't mean you to be 
too intimat^ with him;" he said. " He's for 
the London part of omt life, Dora ; he may 
assemble himself together with others at 
your gatherings in town when you are Mrs. 
Falconer ; but I will not have him give 
himself the freedom of Dollington." 

"Oh, no, that would be very bad taste, 
and he would never do anything to violate 
good taste, I am sure,^' Dora said, promptly. 
" I was afraid he would believe you to be in 
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eamest when you talked about escorting 
grandmamma up, and he would look upon 
that as so exceedingly possessor-like, you 
know/' 

" Dora, don't you want me in town with 
you ? " 

^* I want you, but I think you had better 
not go/' she Said, raising her violet eyes to 
his face fearlessly. 

**My candid darling, I appreciate your 
reasons ; but don't think it necessary to back 
up your own wishes by reference to Bertie 
Carlyon's good taste. Of course, it will be 
better, with such a change as you have 
before you, that you shotdd have a little 
quiet time among the friends with whom 
you have grown up to be what you are." 

He was most entirely and thoroughly in 
love with Dora, in spite of the disturbing 
influence that Mabel Bruton still had the 
wiU and the power to exercise over him. 

A sudden thought of Mabel Bruton came 
across Dora now. 
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" Before I go to my old home for the last, 
and leave you for the first, time as Dora 
Jocelyn, I want yoii to give me your con- 
fidence. What werc Mrs. Bruton and you 
to each other long ago ? " 

" We were engaged," he said, briefly. 

** And you broke it off ? " 

" No I didn't ; she married another man — 
jilted me, in common parlance." 

" And you have quite forgiven her ? " 

"Yes, since I have leamt to love you, 
and only since then. She blighted my life 
for years." 

" I wonder if you had met her before you 
met me, you would have gone back to her? " 
Dora asked, with a pang of jealousy. 

"Heaven knows, I loved her dearly once," 
Mr. Falconer said, seriously ; " but that 
need not affect you, Dora. It is only 
xomantic school girls, whose knowledge of 
the World is gained from one another, and 
the * Family Herald,' who believe in gain- 
ing a man's first, last, and only love." 

e2 
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'* I should never be silly enough to expect 
it," Dora said, philosophically, *' any more 
than you would be silly enough to expect 
me to think of you, and you only, from this 
time forth for evermore. Don't be too 
devoted to Mrs. Bruton while I am away, 
though, or I shall hear of it when I come 
home." 

"I go to Dollington the day you leave 
for London, since you won't have me in 
London with you/' 

" Do you ? '' Dora exclaimed, gaily, seeing 
all diflBculties rolling away on every side ; 
''and write to me every day — do. When 
does the winter season commence ? See 
how unfashionable I am/' 

" You will be in town as a bride by that 
time." 

" I should like to stay imtil I am married 
with my grandfather and grandmother," she 
said, eamestly. " It is such a short time — 
only about six or seven weeks ; and they 
will have so little of me afterwards/' 
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" My deax child, Tm delighted to see you 
60 attached to them," he said, warmly ; " it 
speaks as well for my future little wife as 
eveiything that teils the tnith of her must 
speak ; but there will bc nothlüg to prevent 
your seeing them as often as you like when 
you are mamed. With your consent, I 
should ofifer them Oaklands as a residence, 
for they have nothing to really tie them to 
town, as far as I can ascertain." 

"There would be no occasion for that," 
Bora said, rather quelled. 

The everlasting presence of the pure- 
minded old people at Oaklands might 
interfere with her facilities for carrying on 
a safe, friendly flirtation with Bertie Carlyon 
she feared. 

" If they have me now for a few weeks 
they will be delighted, and I shall seem 
quite like their own child again, with no 
one's rights to clash with theirs." 

So she urged and argued, and finally 
carried her point. And so it came to pass 
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that she went back with her grandmother 
and Grace without Methold, and with per- 
mission from the parental authorities, to 
stay with the Elliots until the 1 8th or 1 9th 
of October. Then her father and Lady 
Caroline were to come and fetch her, and 
the preparations for her marriage we to be 
carried out without delay. 

The pretty, bright young girl had quite 
redeemed her character for gratitude in the 
eyes of them all during these last two or 
three days. She had seemed, not only to be 
glad to be with her hitherto more than 
slightly neglected grandmother and Aunt 
Grace in the present, but to be looking 
forward to being with them quietly before 
her marriage. 

" We were quite mistaken in Dora,^' Lady 
Caroline said to her husband. "The pros- 
pect of greater happiness and an early 
marriage, instead of rendering her thought- 
less, and selfish, and frivolous, seems to have 
enriched and improved her nature." 
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Golden opinions, indced, were won by 
Dora with apparently little cffort. And 
still Bertie Carlyon had impartcd to her 
only the secret of that urgent business 
which would soon carry him to town. 

The day and the hour of their departure 
came upon them all too soon for Mrs. Elliot, 
who had enjoyed herseif, and for Mr. 
Falconer, who was about to lose his love. 
Farewells were uttered, and Dora was oflF 
with her mother's people again, without 
regret, or discontent, or unwillingness, even. 

" A false, fair face/' Mrs. Bruton thought, 
indignaatly tuming away from the last 
Vision of Dora smüing and kissing her 
pretty hand to her lover. The widow had 
been false to him herseif; but then there 
were extenuating circumstances, she pleaded, 
whüe defending herseif to herseif, in her 
case. There were extenuating circumstances 
in her case, aad there were none in Dora 
Jocelyn's. Dora Jocelyn was not being led 
into temptation by the love of filthy lucre. 
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No rieh man came between her and her love 
tempting her with offers of je weis of gold 
and je weis of silver. It was a shame for 
Dora to be harbouring thoughts of treachery 
against one who was deserving of something 
80 superior even to Dora at her best. So 
the woman argued who had wronged him 
long ago, but who was naturally intolerant 
to the idea of any other woman wronging 
him in any degree, and specially intolerant 
to that form of wrong which might indicate 
an audacious, genuine preference for another 
man than the one whom Mabel Bruton 
honoured by her esteem. 

There was not much of a blank caused by 
the departure of Dora and her relations. 
Other visitors arrived almost immediately, 
people who have nothing to do with the 
Story, and who, therefore, need not be given 
form and substance sufficient to ensnre 
their introduetion into these pages. Later 
in the day Mr. Falconer was to leave them ; 
jufct late enough for him to get home in 
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time to See something of his honsehold 
before his household retired for the night. 
But this arrangement lefk him several hours 
to spend at Court Royal after Dora had 
gone away. 

And Dora was unwise, desperately un- 
wise, in so going away, not being firaught 
with integrity of purpose, as she desired to 
marry him. She left one in possession of 
the power of making the next move who 
was never known to miss a point in such a 
game of skill. And that one was well in- 
clined to make a move antagonistic to her. 

Several hours of idleness on a hot 
September aftemoon. The season was in 
Mabel Bruton's favour at starting, and the 
ficene was well fitted to fall in as one of the 
coUateral advantages of the season. They 
loitered away the time before luncheon after 
Dora had gone off with her grandmother, 
and the men of the party, with the excep- 
tion of Mr. Falconer, had gone off with 
their guns ; they loitered away this time in 
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the home gardens, on the lawn, or in the 
conservatory, in füll view of the whole 
household. But after luncheon Mrs. Bruton 
had a letter to write, she said, which would 
prevent her accompanying Lady Caroline in 
her drive, or Helen in her ride. (Haß it 
Struck any of my readers what a very 
unimportant part has been given to one of 
Mr. Jocelyn's daughters as yet ?) But when 
they had started in pursuance of their 
respective pastimes, Mrs. Bruton seemed to 
forget her letter, and came with a beautiful 
pleading air of having nothing to do, and 
not knowing how to do it, upon Mr. 
Falconer in the shady, secluded, seldom- 
sought Court Royal library. 

"I thought you were out," she said, 
fibbing glibly. 

" I thought you had important letters to 
write," he said, honestly. 

" The important letters of a woman who 
has neither heart-trouble nor business-trouble 
to keep her from finding monotony in the 
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present soul-sickening, and memory of the 
past soul-saddening/' she replied, smiling a 
sorrowftd smile that was very pretty. **I 
often wish something unforescen would 
happen, and that I might be deprivcd of 
what makes my existence so painfully 
smooth." 

** Poor Mrs. Bniton 1 I shall feel much 
more for you then, though, when you are 
embarrassed by the want of the riches that 
now embarrass you." 

Then he took up a periodical, and said 
what a capital article there was in it on 
Sequestered Homes. ** Dovecots'' the article 
was called, and he commented for a few 
moments on the intrinsic value of the girls 
who were described as dwelling therein. 

" That is all theoretical," she said, with a 
sort of scomful eamestness that was very 
impressive. " I was reared in such a dove- 
cot as is imagined there. Until I was 
twenty, no girl could have led a less 
artificial or more entirely unsophisticated 
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existence than I did. The most repre- 
hensible forms and features of modern 
crime and vice were sealed books to me. 
Sin and shame were but names; but now 
what am I the better for all that well- 
intended ignorance in which I wa« steeped ? 
I would not pursue the same plan with a 
daughter, if I had one ; and if I had a son, 
Mr. Falconer, I would pray that he might 
many a mature siren, rather than a dove 
from such a dovecot aa that about which 
you have been reading. How well those 
articles are written, though/' she continued, 
with an abrupt change of manner ; and then 
she mentioned and showed herseif to be 
ÜEuniliarly acquainted with several of the 
series that had been going on in the 
periodical for some months. "They tempt 
women to read something analytical/' she 
Said, carelessly. *' I was quite surprised to 
find that Miss Jocelyn did not know them 

yet." 

" Miss Jocelyn has not arrived at the age 
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to prefer the analytical to tlie intuitive," he 
Said. 

" I suppose not. She is very young and 
pretty ; it would be unfair to expect more 
of her than youth and beauty yet awhile ; 
young, and pretty, and fortunate." 

Mrs. Bruton, aa she said this, grew medi- 
tative, and Mr. Falconer began to feel that 
he wished he had gone out shooting. 

"How, above all things, extraordinary it 
is that we should meet in this way,*' the 
widow went on. " There are aboüt a dozen 
other country houses to which I might have 
gone this autumn ; but over-ruling fate 
drew me here to find you whom I had 
leamt to look upon as lost to civilization, 
just retumed, and just engaged. Now don't 
dmnk from the subject," she went on, 
quickly ; " I have constrained myself to 
name it, it will surely be a lighter task to 
constrain you to hear it." 

"I certainly have no wish to evade it," 
he said, coolly. 
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" No, that is exactly what a man fancies 
he ought to feel and say. You have no 
wish to evade it ; you have caged, or nearly 
caged^ a dove from a dovecot which has 
never been roughly blown upon, and about 
which eagles have never hovered. Why did 
you not teil me you were engaged to her 
when we met at Dale End the other day ? " 

" I was not engaged to Miss Jocelyn 
then." 

" Oh, I beg your pardon. I forget in 
such matters to draw the safe and delicate 
distinction. You were not engaged to her, 
then, consequently you were free to call me 
'Mabel,' and to betray an interest in me that 
caused me to betray myself." And then 
Mrs. Bruton hung her head and sobbed. 

" What is the good of this sort of recrimi- 
nation now ? " he exclaimed, worried out of 
aU circumspection by her teara 

Then he got up, and said the room was 
stifling ; and she agreed mth him so 
promptly, and asked him to take a tum 
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down by the water-side vnth her, that he 
was bewildered into aequiescenec 

Down by the-water aide — by the water- 
side where he had first scen Dora — ^they 
walked together. But Sir Gdahad himself 
could not have taken alann. She, Mrs. 
Bruton, was herseif again, she declared, as 
80on as she got into the air ; that is to say, 
she was agreeable, worldly, amusing, and 
proper. She made pretty little allusions to 
Dora's beauty, and to the Sensation Dora's 
beauty would cause when she was properly 
introduced. And then she said what good 
it would do her (Mabel) to have such a 
friend as Dora, if Dora was all that Mr. 
Falconer believed her to be. 

"She would impart stability to me," she 
said. 

" Just now you hinted that she lacked it 
herseif," he remarked. 

" Fortunately she does not depend on me 
for a good character ; if she did, I could not 
give her one to you. I am only a woman, 
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you know^ — a woman with a good memory 
for the goods the gods gave her once." 

" I have a good memory, too, for wrongs 
real and imaginary," he said. 

"Ah, I daresay you have; it is man's 
lower nature, you know, to be easily 
offended, and unforgiving." 

" It would have been a useless quality of 
mercy for me to exercise forgiveness ; I 
should have gained nothing had I forgiven 
the real or imaginary wrong." 

"That is your short-sighted view of the 
case. You don't know what you have lost 
or gained, as the case may be. I wonder 
what would become of some of us if we did 
know what would come of some of our ill- 
considered actions. Bertie Carlyon says if 
I had known even, I should have done what 
I did do, and braved all the sorrow and 
agony of remorse." 

" What did you do ? " 

" Why, marry, to be sure," she said, 
simply. " I know that if s very wrong to 
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Idiit to you above all men that I wasn't 
^tirely happy in my evü-starred marriage ; 
but it's the truth, and, after all, no honest 
man can despise one for speaking the truth." 

" Especially if it happens to be flattering 
to himself,'' she might have added. But 
she did not add it^ and her sUence filled the 
next few moments like a speech, it was so 
very eloquent. 

" When are you coming here again ? " she 
asked presently. 

"I am not likely to be here for some 
time. I think DoUington may fairly claim 
me ; poor, neglected DoUington ! " 
" " If you do not come while I am here, I 
will teil you what you will' force me to feel, 
— ^that you wish to shun me, consequently 
that you dislike or despise me/' 

" I do neither." 

**Then come where I am," she said, 
passionately. " Is life so long that it should 
be rendered unnecessarily wretched by mis- 
coneeptions and needless slights. I have 

VOL. ir. F 
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not been so happy a woman, Mr. Falconer, 
that my friends need chasten my spirit 
further. Leave that to Providence; and 
if the thing I ask you is of no import- 
ance to you, gratify me with all the more 
ease to yourself. Snrely I am solitary 
enough to satisfy yonr most rigorous sense 
of poetical justice.^' 

" Mrs. Bruton, it is out of my power to 
render your solitude less oppressive/' 

" I know that — I know that in one sense ; 
but did ever woman who had once been 
given much, ask, plead for so little. It 
is only the mere Mendship that you bestow 
upon others without consideration that I 
ask for. Since I cannot be much to you, I 
am content, oh, how content, to be little ; 
but let me be that little — don't repulse me." 

"I prize all friendship," he answered ; 
and then he looked at his watch, and said it 
was time to go home to dinner. 



CHAPTER IV. 

THE AGE OF INNOCENCE. 

Court Royal was hopelessly dulL ^lat 
it was so Mrs. Bruton avowed to herseif on 
an average ten times within the hour. Mr. 
Falconer was gone, as in wisdom and dis- 
cretion it was well he should go ; and Bertie 
Carlyon was gone, as in wisdom and dis- 
cretion it was well he should not have gone. 

" Don't let me feel that I am keeping you 
away from this place," had been Mrs. 
Bruton's parting appeal to Mr. Falconer, 
and he, hurried on by the impulse of the 
moment, had been led into this error of 
responding favourably to that appeal. 

" You shall find that you do not keep me 
away ; why should you, indeed ? " 

F 2 
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Why should she, indeed? Why should 
these Vivien women be eschewed by modern 
Merlins who are infirm of purpose ? He 
went away, feeling that to see her again 
would be bliss, and that not to see her again 
would be sorrow. Well, searcely feeling the 
facts so strongly, perhaps, but still having it 
impressed upon him with sufficient strength 
that in spite of Dora and love and honour 
and good resolves, the woman he had once 
yeamed to marry could never be to him 
more than another. 

Court Royal was hopelessly dulL Not one 
of the many excellently meant plans which 
Lady Caroline made to avert monotony 
from her guests answered the purpose with 
Mrs. Bruton. She was a woman who went 
down, and became intolerably dull to herseif 
when she was cast solely upon the society of 
other women. And at this juneture she was 
so situated, for the men who were staying at 
Court Eoyal were all keen sportsmen, and 
affcer being absent in body all day, were 
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absent in mind ncarly all the cvcning, by 
reaflon of sleep and torpor intervening. A 
dozen times in the course of one hour sbe 
would teil herseif that Court Royal was 
hopelessly dull ; a dozen times in the course 
of the next she would declare that the next 
day she could not, and would not endure 
such dulness. " If Bertie Carlyon had only 
stayed, things would be more endurable," 
she would say. But Bertie Carlyon was not 
there to catch her fancy in the rebound. 

On the third moming after the exodus of 
the EUiots and Dora from Court Royal, Mr. 
Carlyon ' announced himself as desolated in 
spirit, and the ölave of unpleasant circum- 
stances at breakfast When condoled with, 
and requested to give a more lucid State- 
ment of the case which caused this phase of 
feeling, he confessed that he was not alto- 
gether so unfortunate as his first plaints had 
led them to suppose. In fact, that he was 
rather in the position of one who suflfers 
from a plethora of good things, for that the 
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moming's post had brought him offers from 
two publishers for the purchase of the Copy- 
right of the novel he was then engaged 
upon. According to him each publisher 
had proposed the most gratifyingly liberal 
terms; but, (here was the cause of com- 
plaint he had against fortune) before he 
could come to a definite arrangement with 
either, it would be necessary that he should 
see them both. He pitied himself pro- 
foundly, and grumbled at the good-luck 
profusely ; but he had no appeal ; he must 
go, and go at once. 

"There is one thing to be remembered 
for our satisfaction," Lady Caroline said, 
poUtely; "when you have settled your 
business — and yours is a business that is 
above all pettifogging hindrances, isn't it? 
— ^we shall see you here again/' 

** That is the worst of it — in one way I 
ought to consider it the best of it, Lady 
Caroline — I must stay and see my books 
through the press." 
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" But it is not half writtcn, is it ? " some 
one askedy mal-adroitly. And thcn Bertic 
Carlyon gracefiilly evaded l)eing catcchiscd 
further by delivering a brief and rapidly 
uttered Synopsis of tlic varioiis modes in 
which varions authors of fiction worked. 
He enlaiged on the merits of tho abscncc 
of plan, and was eqnally eloquent on the 
advantages of a carefully drawn out and 
complete frame-work l>eing sketched beforo 
any of the details are fiUcd in. Again, he 
was warm on the subjcct of the superiority 
of the well-digested plan to the ofFspring 
of enthusiasm and white-heat. As his 
audience knew little and cared less about 
the matter, his theories were reeeived as the 
result of so much hard practice, and when 
he finished and rose up, if he had averred 
that it was essential for an author to take 
s, joumey to Jericho before he attempted to 
describe the growth of lilies of the Valley in 
A London beauty's boudoir, he would have 
been uneontradicted, and partially believed. 
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Only Mrs. Brüten feit sure that some 
other than the reason assigned actuated the 
handsome young " literary man who was sa 
vell and favourably known in fashionable 
circles/' (according to one of the later 
notices of a fonner work,) causing him to 
quit the fertile fields and pastures fair, of 
a thoroughly good country house, for the- 
Sahara of London late in the autumn. 

"You will renew the innocent associa- 
tions of your childhood," she said to him ; 
" solitude and leafy seclusion is so good for 
people ; there is no one in town to walk in 
the streets ; they must be shady and verdant 
by this time. One day you will see a graee- 
fal form at a distance, and you will begin to» 
beat your breast and cry, ' Tis she ! ' at the- 
same moment * she ' will advance upon you 
to the slow music of a barrel-organ, set going 
to illustrate the barrel-organist's agitated joy 
at sight of a fellow man ; and in the metro- 
politan wildemess Miss Joeelyn and you will 
discover one another's inestimable worth." 
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"It will be Singular if I do see Miss 
Jocelyn," he said, with an unembarrassed 
air ; " she is not likely to be buying the 
trousseau in any of the mai-ts I attend, 
though/' 

" It will be Singular ; quite a coineidcnce. 
But then singular things do oceur in real 
life, you know. I wül not prophesy for the 
benefit of the family mind, I promisc you ; 
but if it comes to pass, may I know it ? '^ 

" If it comes to pass that we meet in the 
fa^hion you describe, to the dulcet strains of 
a grinder, I will writc and ask you to 
prophesy again conceming us." 

" Ingenuous youth/' she said, smiling ; 
then, as he held his band out to her in fare- 
well, she added, "shall I wish all your 
business in town to arrange itself after your 
present desires ? — or shall I be ill-wishing 
another — ^an older friend than you — ^if I 
do?'^ 

" You are more delightftd when you 
prophesy than when you interrogate," he 
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Said, laughing. And soon after that he left 
Court Royal, and the reign o£ absolute 
dulness commenced for Mrs. Bruton. 

Meantime Dora had been very perfectly 
fulfilling the mission on which she had come 
to London, namely the gladdening of her 
grandfather's heart, and the getting together 
divers things, the need of which her recent 
engagement and approaching marriage had 
made manifest. " I wish Mr. Falconer had 
found time to come up with you, that I 
might have been satisfied what sort of a 
fellow we arc going to give her to," Mr. 
Elliot Said to his wife. But she had been 
unconsciously well-instructed by Dora. 
" Bus wishes would have brought him, but 
his sense of what was becoming kept him 
away now in the first blush of it,^^ the old 
lady Said; ^4t wa^ his consideration ; for 
the little time Dora will be her^ they all 
feit that we should like to have her to our- 
selves.'' Somehow or other Mrs. Elliot had 
got this idea of their all having deemed it 
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advisable that Mr. Falconer should not be 
up in town with Dora firmly into her head. 
How it had got therc it would have been 
extremely difficult to say. Sometimes sbe 
thougbt that Lady Caroline must have said 
it to her, so deeply rooted Avas her belief in 
its being Lady Caroline's sentiment. At 
other times she had a vague Impression that 
Dora must have told her. But Dora, on the 
first hint of this, disclaimed having anything 
to do with the groT^i;h of such a thought, 
and so eamestly, that Mrs. Elliot was routed 
from that position. *' It must be that I feit 
it to be better that it should be as it is out 
of my own head," she decided. And after 
that decision she never strove to par- 
tictdarise about it, but contented herseif 
with declaring "that all feit it would be 
better — ^for the present." 

For three days Dora was indefatigable in 
the making of purchases and in super- 
intending the various amalgamations of 
delicate laees and linens into forms of more 
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perfect beauty still, iinder the deft hands of 
clever modistes. Aunt Grace always accom- 
panied the girl on these Shopping expe- 
ditions in the moming, and about four in 
the aftemoon Dora " enjoyed nothing so 
much as a quiet stroll in Kensington 
Gardens." 

"She is quite altered — ^wonderfuUy im- 
proved and altered/' Miss EUiot said to her 
mother ; " you know how she used to pine 
to parade about in Piccadilly and Eegent 
Street ; but there is nothing of that craving 
for excitement left in her. A quiet time in 
the Kensington Gardens, or the Kensington 
Museum, she thoroughly enjoys." 

" Her happiness in her love has done her 
good, — elevated her character,'' the fond, 
credulous grandmother rejoined ; " I see her 
looking quite thoughtful very often ; how 
much rather I would see her as she is than 
flippant and excited about it/' 

After all this commendation of the quiet 
that had come over her, Dora discomposed 
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thcm on the momiiig of the fourth day of 
her sojoum with them by being very dis- 
agreeable and quecr, as they denominated it 
among themselves, soon after breakfast. 

" I am not going Shopping this moniing, 
Aiint Gracc," ehe said, abruptly ; " Mr. 
Falconer told me before I came away that I 
was to be sure and make a study of the 
' BUnd Beggar ' before I left town ; he's so 
fond of the picture, that he wants a copy of 
it done by me." 

"I thought you said yestcrday that you 
would go and take your first lesson in 
making point laee this moming," Aunt 
Grace suggested. 

" After all, it never looks better than the 
mere tape the foimdation is; it doesn't 
repay one for the trouble of doing ; I don't 
thiTik I shall learn it. Grandma, you know 
the history of the blind beggar, don't you ? 
it was left to the nation by Jane Clark (you 
know ? where Elise is now I), and it's locked 
up in a massive frame because of its exceed- 
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ing value ; as for the beauty of it, I can't 
hope to make you understand that until 
I bring you home my sketch of it by- 
and-by/' 

" I really don't see why I shouldn't go to 
Brompton too, to-day/' Mrs. Elliot said, 
enterprisingly ; " if you're going to be 
working haxd at your painting, poor 'child, 
you will want someone to see to taking you 
somewhere to luncheon; besides, Mr. Fal- 
coner wouldn't like your going alone, would 
he?" 

**I don't suppose he would," Dora said, 
blushing scarlet; "it's very kind of you, 
and perhaps it will be better." 

So they went off to the Brompton Boilers, 
aecording to Dora's programme, and Dora 
settled herseif with an easel and a board 
before, not the " Blind Beggar," but " The 
Age of Innoeence," when she got there. 
And while she was sketching in the outline 
of one of the lovcliest little creatures that 
the painter's axt has ever caught and 
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prisoned for ages on canvas, Bertie Carlyon 
came sauntering by. 

Mrs. EUiot was standing near and was 
great on the instant on the astonishing com- 
bination of circumstances which should have 
bronght them there that moming to meet a 
Court Eoyal acquaintance, — an acquaintance 
whom they all firmly believed to be at Court 
Eoyal at that prcsent minute ; no, not at 
that present minute, but the minute before 
he came up. And how was Lady Caroline ? 
and how had they parted with him ? and 
was it not stränge that Dora should have 
been going to leam how to make lace this 
moming, but had preforred Coming here ; she 
was so fond of art ! Dora blushed again, a 
morc scarlet blush than ever at this, and 
Bertie Carlyon said, "It was stränge, but not 
so Strange as it was pleasant." 

He was bent on a copying errand too. 
He was impressed with the beauty and 
puiity of a little child in prayer : the infant 
Samuel, and was going to copy it when he 
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Lad time. Meanwhile he was coming here 
to look at it, to leam it, to study it, to make 
notes of minute parts, and almost impercep- 
tible gradations of colour. 

'^ I am sure it will be quite pleasant for 
you/' Mrs. Elliot said to Dora, " after being 
so friendly at Court Royal ; to meet in this 
way is one of the strängest things I ever 
heard." 

There had been no regulär assignation. 
The girl shall be exonerated from any such 
suspicion at onee. Some people look more 
leniently upon a course of deception that is 
blameless in word, than they do upon the 
flagrant and open daring which creates 
verbal witnesses against itself at every turn. 
The mute agreement between them had been 
all sufficient 

" Falconer wants you to copy the ' Blind 
Beggar/ '' Bertie had said ; " the day after I 
get to town, I shall go there and find you 
hard at work ; that will give you three clear 
days for your Shopping." 
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This was the sole arrangemcnt that had 
been made between them, but it had been 
sufficient The fonrth day fouud Dom with 
a «rapturous feeling for art," and he was 
there to encourage her in it. 

She never for one moment meant morc 
than this ; to make him like her very much, 
and then to "leave him because she was 
engaged and he knew it." There was some- 
Hiing exhüaratiBg to the girl in this 
prospect. She rehearsed all the probabilities 
of the Situation when his love should 
over-master him, and he should plead in 
vain. It would be so nice to have one more 
genuine offer before she engaged for life with 
Mr. Falconer and absolute discretion. She 
meant to be careful and discreet now of 
course, not (she told herseif) that there 
would be need for the suspicious and am- 
amiable quality of " discretion " with Bertie 
Carlyon. He did like her so very much, 
and it was such a need of her nature to be 
liked and made much of when it could be 
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done. Besides, why with such beauty as 
hers, was she to shine on one to the ex- 
clusion of all others. It was very well for 
medium women of limited attraetions to do 
this, but she would be as the moon : lavish, 
warm, and brilliant to all the brooks. If the 
brooks grew parched and diy, so mueh the 
worse for them, that was all ! 

There came a day of reckoning, but she 
never foresaw it in these days of which I am 
writing. No shadow from its tempestuous 
stormy sky cast itself over the gay thought- 
less path on which the girl danced to her 
downfall. She went along blithely, in her 
strong sense of security, luUed into this latter 
by the fatal confidence those who were so 
much better and higher than herseif reposed 
in her. 

The tale of those days that ensued after 
that first moming's work at " The Age of 
Innocence '' is a shameful one to write. The 
old people in Eussell Square, Aunt Grgcce, 
her relatives at Court Eoyal, her lover at 
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Dollingtos, hcard and read thc free, frank, 
ready explanations slie gave relative to her 
manner of passing her time, and were 
satisfiedy nay more, were blissfully uncon- 
scious that they had thc faintest reason to 
be doubtful of her integrity. Shc liad seen 
veiy little of the drama during her former 
residence in towTi, but now in these latter 
dajrs, that slie was spending with them, Mr. 
and Mrs. EUiot saw no guile in her eamest 
desire, * feverishly carried out, to sec what 
was going on at every theatre in town. The 
didl season was on in all its forcc, stiU there 
was enough excitemcnt and novclty on the 
boards for Dora. And Bertie Carlyon was so 
kind ; he always got her boxes and tickets, 
and generally contrived to be at the door 
to band Mrs. Elliot or Grace in and out. 

" K he didn't know about her engagement, 
I should say he was falling in love with her 
himself," Aunt Grace said to her mother one 
day ; but Mrs. Elliot scoffed at and repu- 
diated the notion. 

a 2 
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''He's a very kind-liearted young man, 
and independently of that, I can quite fancy 
that he wishes to stand well with the futnre 
mistress of Dollington; that is Dora's own 
view of his attentions, and I must beg you 
will not put any other foolish notion into 
her head/' the old lady said, loftily ; "falling 
in love with her, indeed ! as if Dora 
wouldn't see through and discountenance 
any nonsense of the sort/' 

Miss Elliot was almost shocked' at the 
mistake she had made. Her mother saw 
the possibility in such a very reprehensible 
light. 

The days wore on and lengthened them- 
selves into weeks, and still Dora made 
plausible excuses for remaining at her grand- 
father's, although repeatedly urged by both 
Mr. Falconer and Helen to reconsider her 
determination to stay in town until the 
Jocelyns came to take her away just before 
her marriage. "Come back and save me 
from the misery and the danger of an un- 
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occupied existcnce," Mr. Falconer \iTote. 
***! want your saving presence more and 
more each day ; let me feel that you comc 
to me willingly, l>efore I have tbe right to 
bid you do so/' In answer to this appeal 
Dora wrote submissively and sweetly, 
•'^Could he not imderstand how delicate 
her Position was, could he not understand 
that she shrank from interferinor with the 
arrangements others had made for her ; in a 
little time she would be free to show forth, 
without fear or reproach, the love she had 
for him, and the pleasure it was to her to be 
with him." 

With Helen another tone was necessary. 
The younger sister wrote recalling Dora 
fiomewhat sharply to "a sense of duty/' as 
she (Helen) phrased it. " How you can be 
weak and vain enough to waste your time 
over silks and satins and laces that would be 
managed much better without your med- 
dling, I can't teil; moreover you are running 
jBtupid risks ; the best and most faithful of 
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men in the world are but human, and my 
pretty friend Mrs. Bruton does all slie can to 
make the time pass agreeably to Mr. Fal- 
coner. They are both of them inunaculate in 
Intention, I have no doubt, and his conduct is 
irreproachable. Still she is a pretty woman, 
and Digby says that many men would 
contrast her assiduity with your neglect in 
a way that would not be favourable to the 
latter.'' 

" Digby is very young and foolish," Dora 
Said, calmly as she read this. But still she 
did not pass over the passage in contemptu- 
ous silence in her reply to her sister. *'Your 
sharp rebuke, and Digby's suggestive fears^ 
are both uncalled for,'' she wrote ; " I am 
paying Mr. Falconer the compliment of 
believing that he is not a fickle fool.'' Then 
she went on to teil Helen that " The Age of 
Innocence'' was progressing very fast and 
favourably, and that by incessant application 
to it she hoped to get it done in time to 
have it framed to present to him on their 
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wedding-day. The content« of those two 
letters of recal, and the replies slie had scnt 
to them, she suffered herseif in a momont of 
elation to diseuss with !Mr, Carlyoii. 

If she was perfectly satisfied with the 
progress of " The Age of Innocence " so was 
he satisfied with the progress he made day 
by day. That Dora was simply feigning, 
simply fürting, simply fooling, he was 
throughly well aware. But on the other 
hand he knew that when she had feigned, 
and flirted, and fooled a little more, that she 
would be so in the toils that Falconer would 
not marry her, and then she would be glad 
to save herseif from falling to the ground 
utterly by marr}dng him, Bertie Carlyon. 
As to her heart at the time, or her feelings 
after this marriage, he gave no manner of 
heed or consideration to them. He would 
have a beautiful wife, who for her own sake, 
for the sake of her daily peace, woidd find it 
best to feign further — to feign that she was 
satisfied and happy. And in right of that 
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' wife he would have Oaklands and three 
hundred a year, and a thoroughly good 
family connection, and these things might 
soften the heart of his own people, who 
regarded him as a ne'er-do-well, not because 
he was one simply, but because he wrote ; 
degraded himself by tuming to profitable 
aecount the brains that God had given him. 
Not one of these hopes of his was known 
to Dora, clever girl as Dora was, and sharp- 
sighted as she thought herseif. It no more 
occurred to her, that he had the audacity to 
mean to supplant Mr. Falconer by fair 
means or foul, than it did that she herseif 
was acting a dishonourable, silly part in 
encouraging him to flutter about her with 
pemicious frequency. She thought that she 
was one of the exceptionally gifted creatures 
who can pirouette on the brink of a preci- 
pice, or skate on thin ice, or execute a pas 
de fascination amongst fiery brands, without 
Coming to signal sorrow. She thought that 
she could go as far as she pleased, and then 
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stop short, and retrace her steps through the 
maze into which she had wandered, and 
emerge unscathed and blameless. His 
words werc pleasant to listen to, all words of 
love are. His lamentations over the not 
having known her before, the superiority of 
Falconer's luck to his (ßertie's) own, and the 
inevitable generally, had just enough of the 
genuine ring of the metal about them to 
evoke a spirit of spurious sympathy in her. 
She did not realise that the coil of circum- 
stances was being roUed about her more and 
more intrieately eaeh day. In short, his end 
was concealed from her, and so she was un- 
suspicious of his means. 

" After all," she argued, when conscience 
pinched her, as it did on one or two rare 
occasions ; ** after all, to what did it 
amount, this intercourse that was so sweet 
and harmless ? " 

He amused her with pretty little fancy 
pictures of his past life and experience in 
the moming as they stood near to each 
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other, daubing canvas, and caricaturing Sir 
Joshua's delightful children in the gallery at 
the South Kensington Museum. And in 
the evenings he instrueted her in the private 
histories of some of the actors and actresses 
whose histrionic eflforts they were watching 
together. That was all or nearly all. There 
were one or two little notes that he pre- 
tended to prize very much which she had 
written to him at divers times. Little notes 
of explanation (harmless things) as to why 
she had not been visible the moming before, 
or could not be visible the moming after, 
Notes in which to please him she had 
addressed him as "Dear Bertie/' because it 
was such a pretty name, and he had 
implored her to write to him as his sister 
might write. Truly, the fratemal relations 
between these young people would have 
been pleasing to Dora's betrothed. . 



CHAPTER V. 

AN EXPLANATION. 

The month that paints the woods and 
fields of the riebest ruddiest Lues was upon 
them. And Mr. Jocelyn saw that it was 
time to takc his family away from the con- 
templation of these joyous colonrs at Court 
Royal, and lodge them temporarily in town, 
until such time as Dora had become Mrs. 
Falconer. 

The Jocelyns' town house, or ratber the 
house they hired. was in the terra<;e opposite 
to the Marble Arch, and tbitber Dora was 
transfeired about the middle of October. 
Mr. Falconer was in London, too, füll of 
hope and occupation, and love ; füll of 
faith, too, in Dora, and in her desire and 
power to make him happy. 
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She had greeted them all gladly and 
wannly, and there had been no aflFectation 
in this greeting of hers. The days which 
Bertie Carlyon had made pleasant to her 
of late were p£töt, and in her own mind she 
was not altogether sorry that they were 
past; for of late he had been getting 
more demonstrative towards, and more 
aggressive in his demands upon her, and 
" after all," as she told herseif, " she had 
meant it but as a pastime," and in sober 
eamest had never given a thought to the 
possibility of the pastime ending seriously. 
But a day or two before the Jocelyns and 
Mr. Falconer came to town, Bertie had 
suavely said things that terrified Dora. 
" Come up in a couple of days, do they ! '' 
he said, and then he had given one of those 
shrill, long affected whistles, which often 
act as avaiit couriers to dubious or painful 
remarks. 

V It was quite time for them all to comc, 
I think," Dora said, feeling sure that her 
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remark evincing, as it did, plea^ui-e at the 
thought of their Coming, would give a cer- 
tain amount of pain to the one she ad- 
dressed. It was always a matter of small 
moment to Miss Jocelyn who was well- 
pleased or ill-pleased at any speecli of hers, 
when their good, or ill-pleasure would be 
powerless to affeet her in any way. She 
almost deemed that this would be the case 
with Bertie Carlyon now. She had enjoyed 
the pastime of flirting with him. But it 
was over now, and she began to feel that 
sentimental references to it would be likely 
to be ill-received by the one who would 
soon have the sole right to her. So she 
Said that she thought that it was quite 
time for them all to come up, with a little 
coquettish emphasis on the " all '' that 
showed the man she addressed that his 
day was done ; that is to say, if her will 
was to nde the case. 

"It is time for us to decide as to what 
we mean to do/' he said, cooUy. He deter- 
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mined to take it for granted that she was 
one with him in this matter, and as she Lad 
been a partner in the pleasure, that she 
should have a füll share of the unpleasant- 
neös that might foUow. When this con- 
versation took place they werc standing 
together before the '* Infant Samuel," she 
having sauntered away from her own work, 
in Order to wateh him at his. She was 
mixing colours on her palette as he spoke, 
for she had rushed into oils in order to pro- 
long the pleasure she derived from "The 
Age of Innocence," and he saw her band 
shake. He guessed rightly that it trembled 
as much at his tone, as at the words he 
used 

" I Said it was time for us to decide as to 
what we mean to do/' he repeated, very 
gently this time, but looking her fuUy and 
firmly in the face. Neither Mrs. Elliot nor 
Aunt Grace were with Dora this day. The 
yoimg art Student had declared that their 
presence, the knowledge of their pr^sence. 
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and the possibility of their speaking, inter- 
fered with her quiet conception of that 
which she was about. 

She recovered herseif from the agitation 
which had caused her hand to tremble, in 
an instant, and said, lightly, — 

"As to what I do, the decision is taken 
out of my own hands, you know ; in about 
a fortnight I assume new duties and respon- 
sibilities, and leave my old life behind 
me. 

It was an unwise speech for her to have 
made. It showed such complete disregard 
for him, aad his heart and his feelings (sup- 
posing him to have any), it showed such 
contemptuous forgetfulness of the familiär 
intercourse of the last few weeks, that, in 
humanity, he was justified in resenting it, 
though not in resenting it as he did. 

"Oh! you contemplate doing that, do 
you ? " he said, looking at her jBxedly as 
before, and she was a very pretty object 
to look at in her blue, much puffed, and 
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paniered muslin, and in her tiny white hat ; 
" you contemplate doing that, do you, Miss 
Jocelyn; having served your purpose, I 
may go — out of your memory, out of your 
heart, out of your way ? " 

" Mr. Carlyon," she stammered, realising 
now for the first time that playing with fire 
was a dangerous, as well as a profitless 
amusement. 

" Mr. Carlyon ! why not Bertie, as be- 
fore? You can't expect me to drop it all, 
and to have done with it, just because a 
man, whom you have regarded as nothing 
for weeks, is Coming up to try and take you 
away from me. The farce must come to an 
end now, Dora; the tag may not be pleasant 
to speak (I wouldn't urge / extenuating 
circumstances/ if I were you), but I must 
ask you to speak it out boldly now." 

"I don't imderstand you." She had grown 
deadly pale, and it seemed to her that her 
future grandeur, happiness, safety, comforts, 
respectability, all the things a woman loves 
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and prizes, and all which Dora liad countcd 
apon in her marriagc with ]\Ir. Falconer, 
were dancing away like pale spectres from 
her. She did not understand him very 
weil ; at last — 

" Shall I make it clearer, Dora ? " he said, 
m the plaintive speaking tenor which he 
knew so well how to wield. " Shall I make 
it clearer ? They say a man ought to spcak 
out at such times, and I will take care tbat 
you are not shamed by my reticence. I 
mean, that there must be an open end at 
once to your engagement to Falconer, and 
that we had better brave all the parental 
wrath at once by declaring our Intention of 
marrying without delay/' 

"Break my engagement! marry you!^' 
If it had not been a public place, if her 
tongue had not clung to the roof of her 
mouth, if she had not been restraincd by 
the dread of the doino: so makino^ things 
worse for her cventually, she would have 
flung herseif at bis feet, and intreated him 

YOL. IL H 
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to teil her that she was dreaming, or he was 
joking. As it was, through the very in- 
ability to test it, the horrible faet that it 
was a reality, a truth, came home to her. 
" But it is impossible that I can do either.'^ 
Then she hazarded her verbal tower of 
strength, and told him that he " had known 
of her engagement all along." 

" I certainly knew that you had pledged 
yonrself ; but, Dora, reflect on all that has 
passed between us since; the constant in- 
tercourse, the scarcely veiled interest you 
have shown for me, the way in which al- 
together you have fed my hopes. I was 
fuUy justified, as I did not regard you as an 
unprincipled or unscrupulous woman, in be- 
lieving that you had repented yourself of 
the pledge to Falconer. What man could 
think otherwise, unless he had looked upon 
you as unscrupulous, and a smaller creature 
altogether, than you have ever seemed to 



me. 



He Said all this in a low tone of voiee. 
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but with a cleamess and rapidity of uttcr- 
ance, that nearly took away her brcatb, but 
ihat still did not quite takc away her power 
of jndgment Shc had winccd at the word 
" unscrupulous " when he uscd it the first 
time, but the second time she rcsented it 
with an indignant outraged glance. 

" How can you bring yourself to say such 
words to me, professing to love me ? " she 
Said. 

" How can you bring yourself to say such 
things to me, professing as you do, to love 
me ? " he retorted. 

"Mr. Carlyon, I have not professed to 
love you/' she flamed out fiercely now. 

" They have not been professions of love ? 
Dora in your anger you are condemning 
yourself most awfully. No man should 
have stood erect before me after declaring 
that what you have shown to me was not 
love — ^pure, true love." 

She knew now, it was so clcarly revealed 
to her, that she was in the toils, and that 

H 2 
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she was being made to slay herseif with 
shaffcs plucked from her own wing. 

« If my own words condemn me I wül 
not speak again/' she said, tuming away. 
And presently he saw her preparing to go 
home. Courteously he went up and prof- 
fered his Services. She was to go home in 
a cab, and he would see her safely into it. 

" Do let US part as friends ; you made me 
so horribly nervous just now/' Dora said, 
humbled by her terror of " what Mr. Fal- 
coner would think if he heard a whisper of 
any of this," into pleading, and being abject. 

" We will part as friends, dearest, as the 
best friends,^' he said, soothingly. "I will 
take all the trouble that girls half delight in, 
and half dread — ^the trouble of saying that 
you have changed your mind — off your 
hands." 

"But you must not do it," she cried, ashy 
pale now with heart-sickening fear. Even 
as she spoke a feeling of the falseness of 
many things, of most things, of all things. 
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assailed her. Here was ehe now walldng 
along through the Student dotted-gallery, 
beautifully dressed, looking as if she were 
simply carrying on a superficial flirtation 
with some summer friend, while, in reality, 
her heart was tom with fear and anguish. 
She was distracted by the dread of dis- 
covery. She was dismayed to find that 
she had bumt herseif so severely when she 
had only been playing with fire. 

" But you must not do it, you must not 
speak to my father, or to anyone about this 
foUy of mine ; yes, 1^11 say of ' mine/ and 
believe it to have been all mine, if you will 
only be good and generous, and teil me that 
you don't mean it/' 

She spoke eamestly, though a trifle in- 
coherently. He recognised all her terror, 
and all her helplessness, and he wanted 
Oaklands, and he wished for her. Need it 
be Said that he determined to act upon her 
terror and her helplessness. Need it be said 
that Dora would find the tender mercies of 
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Bertie Carlyon rather harder to endure than 
any craelties she had ever conceived as 
possible from other men. 

" What do you think I don't mean ? " he 
asked, wilftdly afiTectiiig to misunderstand 
her, in order that he might gain time to 
think. The aflfair had culminated unex- 
pectedly after all, although he had been pre- 
pared for the Jocelyns* and Mr. Falconer's 
arrival in town. Still the necessity for imme- 
diate action, if he meant to act at all, had 
been brought before him abruptly. And 
the more he could play the miserable fish 
who had been tempted to bite the bait he 
had dangled before her, the more certain and 
sure he feit of weakening her, and so land- 
ing her at last. So now he asked, with an 
air of perplexity, — 

"What do you think I don't mean, 
Dora ? '' 

" Oh ! don't call me * Dora ' any more, 
Mr. Carlyon,^' she implored, pathetically, 
** there must be an end bf it." 
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" You acknowledge that * it ' (by which I 
presume you mean our lover-like intercourse) 
has existed ? ^ he said, gravely. 

**No, I don't — ^yes, I do — I really hardly 
know what I mean, or what Fm saying," she 
Said, her voice shaking with piteous fear. 
" There is a cab — let me go home now — do ! 
We have been so wrong about each other." 

" You don't doubt my love ? " he urged. 

*[ Yes I do, I doubt everything, you above 
everything," she said, with an expression of 
ahnost loathing. "I feel hunted and driven, 
and capable of killing you or myself," she 
added, with sudden fiiry. " Love me ! if 
you loved you would not treat me in this 
way." 

**Perhaps you think that I should rather 
give you up without a struggle ? No, Dora, 
you don't know what I have staked on 
getting you for my wife ; why should I risk 
all manner of small disagreeables for you, if 
I didn't love you? You won me lightly 
enough, but you shall not lose me easily/' 
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" I wish I had never heard of you/' she 
Said, with a concentrated detestation in her 
look and tone that would have appalled him 
had he really cared for her. As it was he 
ßimply laughed, pressed her hand, and as he 
put her into the cab, whispered that he 
would See her father without delay, and 
should call on hei: shortly. 

"You can't deny anything that I may 
brmg forward as an axgument why it would 
be well you should marry me instead of 
Falconer," he said, at parting, and then he 
ßuffered Dora to go off while he himself 
wended his way to Vere Street, to hear 
when Mrs. Bruton was Coming home. 

That same night unexpectedly Mr. Jocelyn 
and Helen came to Kussell Square to take 
Dora away. Dora had passed a wretched 
time of it since her retum from the 
Museum, in the moming, but at the sight of 
her father and Helen she brightened up 
again and feit more hopeful. The possi- 
bility of getting clear away from the web 
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of difficulties, which she Lad helped Mr. 
Caxlyon to weave about her occurred to her 
vividly. His specious indications of all he 
meant to do, all he meant to reveal, did she 
prove contuinaeious to his desires, seemed 
less direful and oppressive things than they 
had seemed to her in the moming. The 
sudden re-action from despair — degraded 
despair — to hope made her exultant almost, 
and in her exultation she was very affec- 
tionate. 

" I am rejoieed to see you/' she said over 
and over agaiu, as she stood witli her arms 
round Helens neck, and her head resting on 
Helen's Shoulder. 

"As you are so rejoieed, I can't under- 
stand why you were not willing to come to 
US before we came to fetch you ; don't you 
wonder at it, too, papa ? " 

" There was the leaving us to be thought 
of, you know," old Mr. Elliot said, good- 
temperedly. " Dora wishes to be with us all 
at the last of her as Miss Jocelyn, I fancy/' 
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" Don't say I was unwilling to go back to 
you," Dora said, slirinking now from any 
words that should seem to strengthen Bertie 
Carlyon's assertion that she had led him on, 
and been unscrupulous. "I have been so 
busy, and so bewildered, that I hardly know 
what I have wished, and what I haven't 
wished, for the last month. I only know 
that now T wish I was married, and well 
through all the fuss there will be." 

^'Falconer fortunately wishes the same 
thing/' Mr. Jocelyn said, laughing; "it 
rests with you to name the actual day ; 
but a fortnight's respite is about all you're 
to have, Dora." 

" If it were only an honr how rejoiced I 
should be," Dora thought; "he couldn't 
unmarry me, and he would not be so mean 
as to make mischief between a man and 
wife ; how I wish I could get back my 
wretched letters." 

How heartily she wished many other 
impossible things now. Amongst others 
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that she had not plotted and planned to 
get into these dangerous waters which were 
about her now on every side. If only she 
had been discreet enough not to write — ^that 
was the most evil thing she had done. The 
pressures of her hand, and the whispers 
in her ear, and the hot words she had 
permitted herseif to listen to from Bertie, 
could not be used in evidence against her. 
But the letters ! How shonld she get them 
back? 

Meantime, while these thoughts assailed 
and wore her out with their painfiil 
vehemence, Mr. Jocelyn was talking to the 
Elliots about the propriety of Dora retum- 
ing with him that night. 

" Falconer is Coming to be introduced to 
you to-morrow," Mr. Jocelyn said, and Dora 
Started as if she had been shot. She must 
see him soon then ; before she had been able 
to gain the assurance from Bertie Carlyon 
that he meant to keep the peace towards 
her. 
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" I have been anxious to see him ever 
since I heard what is to be," old Mr. Elliot 
Said. " I shall be very glad to see him, and 
I shouldn^t have resented his coming as an 
intrusion if he had found his way here 
before this." 

" He never thought you would have done 
so, but he has had plenty to do, you know," 
Mr. Jocelyn said. Mr. Jocelyn was ignorant 
of the diplomacy that had been employed 
in the cause of keeping Mr. Falconer cahn, 
and at rest in the indolence of unsuspicion 
at Dollington, while Dora had been disport- 
ing herseif in town. 

" But we have seen something of a very 
nice young fellow, another friend of yours,'* 
old Mr. Elliot went on, " Mr. Carlyon has 
been to see us several times.'' 

" Indeed ! has he ? " Mr. Jocelyn asked, 
unsuspiciously, while Helen said, quickly. 

" How very stränge ; you forgot to teil 
me that, Dora." 

"I couldn't teil you everything," Dora 
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Said, crossly ; " come up to my room while 
I put on my bonnet, Helen/' she added, 
hastily. It occurred to her that it would 
be better and safer for her now if she made 
a confidante of Helen, than if she leffc it to 
Helen to make discoveries. Dora knew that 
she • sadly needed counsel, and her heart 
could not give her any that she dared 
foUow. So she asked her sister up into her 
room, meaning to make confession, and to 
ask for guidance. 

But on the way up-stairs Dora's heart 
failed her, and she feit that she could not 
be candid, at any rate that she could not be 
candid just yet. Perhaps if she told, it would 
transpire that she had been premature in 
the telling. Perhaps Bertie Carlyon would 
resign her letters and all hopes of her hand 
without her publishing her foUy to another 
human being. Perhaps, in her excitement 
of the morning, she had attributed a power 
and a danger they did not possess to his 
words and his intentions. So thinking, she 
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resolved to hold her peace, and defer enact- 
ing the part of a penitent until circum- 
stances forced it upon her. 

" Why, Dora, what is this about Bertie 
Carlyon having been here ? " Helen said, 
bounding into Dora's bed-room, and closing 
the door behind her quickly. 

"You heard grandpapa say all there is 
to say about it/' Dora said, fidgeting about 
the room, and pretending to collect things 
together. 

" Surely not all there is to say about it ; 
never mind your packing. I heard Aunt 
Grace say she would collect everything, and 
send after you, dear. I want you to teil me, 
when did you see him, and why haven't you 
told me about meeting him ? '' 

" I saw him first in the painting gallery, 
and I didn't know you cared enough about 
him to want to know where I met him, and 
when I inet him," Dora said, pettishly, *' I 
suppose I forgot to teil you." 

" I hope you did," Helen said, gravely. 
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'* Why do you emphasise your * hope ' so ? 
I hate to hear words dashed in conversa- 
tion ; never mind Bertie Carlyon. Teil me 
how you like the idea of all white, and no 
colour at all for your dress at my wedding. 
I should like to have my bridemaids' dresses 
pure white, with bonnets made of one Square 
inch of tulle, and white blush roses without 
any leaves — ^that is my idea at least; teil me 
if you can improve upon it ? " 

" No, I cannot ; but then (do forgive me, 
Dora) what brought Mr. Carlyon here ? '' 
Helen persisted, 

" Desire to see Aunt Grace, I suppose,'' 
Dora Said, laughing scomfully to hide her 
confosion. " You quite seem to forget that 
he knew grandma and Aimt Grace at Court 
Eoyal." 

"I wish he hadn t come here," Helen said, 
thoughtfully ; " Mrs. Bruton just touched 
on the possibüity of his meeting you before 
Mr. Falconer one day, and it seemed to 
annoy him very much." 
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" Well, don't annoy him more by saying 
anytliiiig about it," Dora said. 

'* Oh I you can't keep such things secrct, 
it would be very bad if you could, making 
mysteries for nothing," Helen said, impa- 
tiently. Then it was time for them to go 
down, and when they got down they found 
that their father was ready to start, and in 
the confusion attendant on leave-taking, and 
the making appointments to meet again in a 
day or two, there was no further word said 
about Bertie Carlyon. 

" You will find Falconer waiting for you, 
Dora," her father said, laughingly, as they 
drovc rapidly in the direction of the 
Jocelyns' house ; " he was going to call on 
Mrs. Bruton after his club dinner, and then 
he is Coming on to teil Lady Caroline the 
latest telegrams." 

" What takcs him to Mrs. Bruton's directly 
he comes up ? '' Dora asked, with ready 
jealousy that was half real, half feigned. 

" He told mamma this morning that Mrs. 
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Bruton had written to ask him to do so, and, 
as a gentleman I don't see how he could 
refilse her request," Helen said, with prompt 
partisanship. 

" If he amnses himself by dancing attend- 
ance on Mrs. Bruton, he can't in reason 
blame me for having aeeepted Bertie 
Carlyon's attentions while I was wait- 
ing for him in such a dull home,*' Dora 
thought. 

Then she did hope very ardently that she 
might never be called upon to adopt that 
line of defence, for she had a foreboding that 
it would break down and prove fallaeious, 
and a longing seized her to see Bertie again, 
that she might hear from his own Ups that 
he would forget all that she wished him to 
forget. When he had onee made that 
promise on the honoiu* of a gentleman, and 
rendered up her stupid eflFusive letters, she 
would be quite safe, and she would never 
forsake the paths of discretion again. 

Mr. Falconer was not there waiting to 
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meet them. The evening wore away plea- 
santly enough for all the others in spite of his 
absence. But Dora was tormented by anxiety. 
Could he have heard anything already ? 
After having taken such detennined steps 
to gain the master of DoUington, was she 
to lose him from the eflFects of her own 
idle foUy, and the malice of Bertie Carlyon ? 
She could hardly constrain herseif to talk to 
Lady Caroline about the subject that Lady 
Caroline naturally thought must be upper- 
most in her mind, her approaching marriage, 
and her troicsseau, and the way the cere- 
mony was to be performed. Her heart beat 
whenever she heard wheels, and when they 
passed the house, as they did constantly, 
and died away in the distance, it sank down 
again to most dismal depths of despondency 
and dread. 

'* I hope the satin you have chosen is a 
thick lustrous one/' Lady Caroline said, 
speaking of the wedding-dress ; " not a 
thin stiff one, they are very terrible." 
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*'I don't think it matters much," Dora 
Said, despairingly. 

" Not matter much ! My dear Dora, pray 
don't take the tone of being indifferent 
about your wedding-dress ; all young girls 
who are going to marry happily ought to 
care how they look and what they wear on 
the oecasion." 

" It is very lustrous and thick and all 
that it ought to be," Dora said, in a 
depressed tone ; " I only said it didn't 
matter much what it was like, because a 
minute before I had been thinking supposing 
anything should happen to prevent the 
marriage ; things do happen sometimes, you 
know," she continued, appcaling to them all 
with a wistful glance. 

*^ Mr. Falconer is the very soul of honour, 
— of the most sensitive honour, too," Lady 
Caroline said, reassuringly ; « you need have 
no fear about him if he lives." 

Dora shuddered. The words that had 
been intended to reassure her depressed her 
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still more. K he were indeed the soul of 
the most sensitive honour, how would he 
feel disposed towards her when Bertie 
Caxlyon said that which he was meaning to 
say, namely, "that Dora was an unscru- 
pulous woman if she had not meant the 
love she had feigned for him. Oh those , 
letters ! those letters ! she feit as if she 
should go mad if she did not succeed in 
getting those letters back. It was no use to 
go mad just yct though : this reflection 
doubtless keeps many people sane. There 
were several eflForts to be made, several 
appeals to be framed, several tricks to be 
tried (if nnprincipled Bertie Carlyon caused 
her to resort to trickery) before she could 
determine whether she would give up the 
game, or fight on grimly. 

Once more, this time on her way up to 
bed late that night, she almost resolved 
upon taking Helen into her confidence. 
What made her shrink from doing so, was 
Helen's imcompromising habits of calling a 
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spade a spade, and of standing up for the 
right on all occasions. 

«I am afraid she would be unsympathetic, 
I won't teil her yet/' was Dora's final 
decision BS she put her head on the pillow, 
in the vain hope that her youth and health 
would superinduce the sleep of forgetfulness. 

" After a good night's rest things always 
look brighter," she told herseif. But, in spite 
of this telling, she could not hope that any- 
thing would look brighter for her when she 
woke, unless Bertie Carlyon were a better 
man than she had ever believed him to be. 



CHAPTER VI. 



IN SUSPENSE AGAIN. 



When Mr. Carlyon had parted with [^Dora 
down at the South Kensington Museum in 
that unpleasant manner which has been 
described, he was not at aU in a sanguine 
State of mind as to the probability of his 
ultimate success in the matter which he had 
mooted to Dora. He feit now, as he had 
feit all along, that unless Dora were hurried 
at onee into agreeing with his view of the 
c'ase, that she woidd shake free of the eflfects 
of her folly (for it had been nothing worse), 
marry Mr. Falconer, and then possibly treat 
him as a foolish young man who had loved 
her in vain. She had been more frightened 
at the first sight of the scheme he had made 
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than he had anticipated seeing her, and he 
had deduced some satisfactory conclusions 
from the exhibitions of her fear. It was 
evident that she could not tax her memory 
to teil him truly the contents of her letters, 
for if she could have remembered them 
in their entirety she would have known how 
harmless they were. But while the words 
she had written were but vaguely remem- 
bered, and not only vaguely remembered, 
but endowed by her fears with all the warm 
„eaniBg «.t L l^n in her nand wheo 
she wrote them, he might work to some 
extent on her feminine dislike to bemg 
detected in a double game. 

He had neglected both his oflBcial and 
Hterary work lately, for the purpose of 
furthering those designs on Dora which 
seemed to promise better and more perma- 
nent remuneration, and he had made himself 
out of town to the majority of his friends, so 
as to avoid interruption from them. But 
now it seemed to him that a clever, voluble 
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lady fiiend might be of great Service in 
spreading a report which was not exactly 
well-authenticated yet. 

" And she doesn't love Dora so well that 
she will take upon herself the penance of 
silence on a subjeet that may be detrimental 
to Falconer's happiness with Miss Jocelyn," 
he thought, with a laugh, as he stepped into 
a hansom and called out Mrs. Bruton's 
number in Vere Street to the driver. 

Mrs. Bruton was at home ; at home in a 
house that was so redolent of the fragrance 
of flowers, and the aroma of wealth, that 
Bertie wished more heartily than ever that old 
Bruton had not fettered his widow with such 
very narrow-minded restrictions. She would 
have suited him in every way ten times better 
than Dora Jocelyn would ever suit him. 
But it was idle to think of this now, knowing 
as he did the terms of the will that freed 
the widow from so many importunities. 

She would have suited him better than 
Döra would suit him in every way. He 
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was Struck afresh with the beauty of her 
face and form as she came into the room. 
She was not one of those pretty women 
who are prettiest when seen after long 
contemplation of piain women. She was 
pretty when looked at immediately after 
looking at beauty. Dora Jocelyn was 
younger, brighter, perhaps fresher looking, 
but in thinking of her now she almost 
seemed garish to his taste. Her golden hair 
and her intensely blue eyes were more 
brilliant but less beautiful than the cloudy, 
warm, brown, wonderfuUy massed back- 
ground of chignon, which threw out the 
tender grace of the face, and the soft 
beaming splendour of the eyes that were 
now before him. She. looked up, apparently 
with a glad smile of welcome, and so the 
expression of her face was in favourable 
contrast to the last expression he had seen 
on Dora's. 

" Have you come to teil me how all your 
business has thriven ? " she said. 
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^^I am come to make a confession to 
you." 

" Oh ! it haß come to that, has it 1 You 
do not want me to prophesy any more for 
you; first, how did you know I was in 
town ? " 

"Miss Jocelyn told me that her people 
were up, and I knew that you intended 
Coming when they did, even if you had not 
come before/' 

" Mr. Falconer is with them, I suppose ? '" 
she Said. 

" Yes ; Mrs. Bruton, I am going to show 
you how thoroughly I rely on the oflfer of 
fidendship you made me a short time since 
on a memorable occasion in my life ; I am 
going tu ask for your sympathy and interest 
in Opposition to the older friend to whom 
you would prefer giving them." 

" Do you mean by the older friend, Mr. 
Falconer ? " 

He nodded assent, and she laughed and 
told him that Mr. Falconer, though he 
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claimed her interest, did not always com- 
mand her sympathies. 

" I have the more fear that my position 
will be powerless to command them then/' 
he seid. Then he went on to teil her that 
he had lately been seeing more of Dora 
Jocelyn than was good for his future 
happiness if he was destined to lose her ; 
that he had won the girFs heart, and that 
now they were both of them in great 
distress of mind about the way the change 
in her sentiments might be reeeived by her 
family. " I was thinking/' he said, " that if 
Falconer had a hint as to the real State of 
the case he would release her without that 
sort of formal investigation into the affair 
that a yoimg girl, like Dora, would naturally 
shrink from." 

He looked keenly at Mrs. Bruton as he 
said this, and she kindled into a fine glow of 
something like generous appreciation, as she 
replied, — 

**I am sure if he had the most remote 
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idea that Miss Jocelyn had played him false, 
he would relinquish all claim to the honour 
of her hand/' 

" Girrs hearts are not always entirely 
under their own control/' he said, feeling 
that he at least was called upon to say 
something in extenuation of Dora's fickle- 
ness. " I antieipate being ill reeeived by the 
Jocelyns after Falconer, but Dora will find 
that I brave that disagreeable readily enough. 
I shall not leave matters in this State of 
uneertainty long, but you are the first 
person I have spoken to about it." 

" I am very much obliged to you for the 
confidence," she said, smiling ; " the more so 
as I feel it is made without the slightest 
consideration of its being a beneficial one to 
you. Were you not half afraid that I might 
resent your having proffered vows to another 
woman so very soon ? " 

'*No, for I understand your generous 
nature/' 

*^ I have a very generous nature, but it 
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does not impel me to be the beaxer of thesc 
evil tidings to Mr. Falconer," she said; '*trust 
me, it will be better for you to be very bold 
in this matter. Teil him openly what you 
have told me, and if I am not utterly 
mistaken in him, he will smooth your path 
with the family ; but if I hinted at Dora 
Jocelyn's faithlessness he would despise and 
disbelieve me. I know him well ! he never 
listens to idle words, he scorns half hints, he 
detests gossip. I might scandalize Dora 
Jocelyn with all the force of scandal I have 
at command, and still he would not believe 
me. There are few like him. Inuendo is 
powerless with him. But if he is told for a 
faet that one he has trusted is undeserving 
of that trust, he will scom and let her go 
as readüy as you deaire." 

" You are severe in your way of putting 
the case; a girl may change her mind, 
without being unworthy," he said depre- 
catingly. 

" And a man may win another man's 
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bride from Idm without being intrinsically 
unworthy; still, for all tbat knowledge of 
wbat may be, I am sufficiently alive to what 
is, to tbink tbat your only chance of carry- 
ing your point and retaining your reputation 
is to rely on Mr. Falconer's bonour and 
generosity." Mrs. Bruton said tbis witb a 
certain sort of good-tempered contempt 
tbat was galling to tbe man wbo was not 
accustomed to bave it sbown for bim so 
openly ; still, tbougb tbe tone was galling, 
tbe substance of ber words was wortb 
paying some attention to. He knew as 
sbe spoke tbat bis best cbance of winning 
Dora (and Oaklands) was in Mr. Falconer's 
speedy and utter renunciation of ber. 

He stayed a long time witb Mrs. Bruton 
tbat day, for bers was a cbarming presence, 
and it was set off by cbarming surroundings. 
Late autumn as it was now, and chill as tbe 
air was out of doors, a soft summer-like 
atmospbere reigned in ber room. A wide 
Frencb window opened upon a balcony, 
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where roses and mignonette and daphnes, 
lavished tlieir perfiime and tlieir radiant 
bloom as freely as if it had been June. 
There were other scented flowers too of rare 
kinds and tropical birth, blooming as freely 
and kindly bere as tbey did in tbeir native 
soll, and one balf of tbe Frencb window was 
open, and tbe perfume came wafting in in 
waves of sweetness; and it was sucb perfume 
as is only attained unto in a bouse wbere 
aU tbat is sweet is easily procured. Soft 
bued curtains of sUk covered witb tbe filmiest 
muslin swept before tbis open window. 
Half-sbrouded in tbis curtain a marble sbaft 
supporting a copy, in tbe purest wbite 
marble, of Canova's Venus, stood well re- 
flected from a sbeet of glass tbat rose from 
tbe mantelpiece to tbe ceiling. At tbe 
bottom of tbis glass, seeming to grow out of 
tbe mantelpiece, and to be kept in order 
solely by cross bars of gilt basket-work, was 
a wildemess of beliotropes, geraniums, ver- 
benas, and crimson and wbite, tbickly- 
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studded with bloom, roses. There were 
oüly two or three chairs in this room, and 
these were of the most luxurious make, and 
the most subdued wann brown colour, a 
sort of embossed and stamped silk on wbich 
dresses never slipped, and to whicb they 
never clung. But to make up for this 
deficiency of chairs, tbere was a plenitude 
of lounges and sofas, and near to these were 
little loo-tables covered with books and 
Pamphlets, and newspapers, and magazines, 
that were meant to be read, and on other 
little tables in equally accessible places, 
there were writing materials, ink that would 
run, and pens that would write. And about 
the room on all sides, glass plainly framed 
reflected all these things, and between the 
glasses hung süperb water-colour drawings, 
and in middle of the room a pyramidical 
arrangement of basket-work covered with 
flowering plants made everlasting summer, 
and a perfume fountain trickled its waters 
musically amidst the topmost nest of bloom. 
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Altogether it was a pleasant place to sit 
in, and Bertie Carlyon loathed old Mr. 
Bruton for having insured the sole enjoy- 
ment of it to his disconsolate relict so 
securely. 

It was a pleasant place to sit in, even 
though she kept on saying little pungent 
sentences that he neither quite liked, nor 
quite liked to resent. Especially was she 
inclined to be hard upon Dora, hard upon 
her in a sneering way for her want of taste 
in the preference she had shown. It was 
not a flattering view to take of it as re- 
garded Bertie Carlyon, and he had the 
additional mortification of knowing that 
Mrs. Bruton did not mean it to be flattering, 
and did not care for his fathoming her 
meaning. 

" I long to hear how Dora Jocelyn will 
vindicate her change of opinion to her own 
people,^^ she said to him at last. 

"Perhaps she will not vindicate it; she 
may not feel called upon to make a defence 
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about such a matter," he said, feeling rather 
nettled. 

" Ah 1 then she is very clever ; cleverer 
than I ever thought her/' Mrs. Bruton said, 
frankly ; " it will be so wise of her not to 
attempt to prove herseif justified in reasoD 
or in taste." 

" You evidently think very ill of me ? '' 
said Bertie Carlyon. 

" No I don't. Pray don't go and revenge 
yourself on me by caricaturing me in your 
next novel, because it would be mis-spent 
ferocity. I don't think ill of you, but I do 
think so highly of Mr. Falconer that I can't 
help being puzzled by her." 

" At any rate, you will not throw your 
judgment into the balance against me with 
the Jocelyns, will you ? " he said, rising u]> 
as he spoke, to go away. 

"No. I have said my say against it, t(i 
you ; to them I shall say the truth, that I 
think you worthy of Dora in every way. 
At any rate, you break no faith ; at any rate, 
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there is some tangible good to be gained 
by tbe step you take ; at any rate you do 
not tum from better to worse." 

" I will not think that you mean to insult 
me/' he said, taking up bis hat. And 
when he was gone she said to herseif 
heartily, " There is such a comfort in being 
able to be candid at the cost of an aequaint- 
ance or two sometimes, the penalty I shall 
pay for having said the truth to Mr. Carlyon 
this aftemoon is such a light one. Now for 
the other one. I have given up a friend, I 
must now gain a lover." Then she sat 
down and wrote a note to Mr. Falconer, 
asking him to come and see her on rather 
important business at any hour that pleased 
him that evening. In spite of her firm 
belief in the truth of that which she had 
said to Mr. Carlyon, namely, that Mr. Fal- 
coner would pay no heed to a breath of 
scandal, she did long to see how he would 
bear himself when the first hint of Dora's 
faithlessness reached him. She had been 
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feeling lately that she could sacrifice her 
wealth, and all the elegance and ease and 
security her wealth enabled her to command, 
if only she could eflFect a Separation between 
the one niler of her heart and the woman he 
was going to marry. Not that she seriously 
contemplated marrying him herseif; she 
only told herseif vaguely that she " could " 
make sacrifices, adding generally that she 
hoped she might never be called upon 
to make them. Now the possibility of 
being so called upon had come before her, 
and she acted in haste and without discre- 
tion, and wrote oflF at once asking for an 
interview with Mr. Falconer. 

Her note was handed to him after he had 
dined at his club, just as he was thinking 
that by this time Dora must be at her 
father's house, waiting for him — ^waiting to 
see him with as much anxiety, he hoped, as 
had been his to see her for so long. Never- 
theless, he determined to give Mrs. Bruton 
the benefit of the doubt as to Dora being 
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there yet, and so obeyed the fonner lady's 
behests without hesitation. 

She had decided on being very frank with 
him, because sbe knew that trickery wonld 
fall of its mark; on being very honest, 
because dishonesty he would detect, and it 
would be sure to do her härm in his estima- 
tion. But, for all that, she was determined 
that her frankness and honesty should deal 
some deadly blows to his attachment to 
Dora. 

" You think me absurdly impatient to see 
you, don't you ? '^ she began, quickly, while 
she was shaking hands with him ; "and you 
think such impatience tasteless, I have no 
doubt. I own that it would have been so 
on ordinary occasions, but this is an extra- 
ordinary one ; I wanted to see you before 
anyone eise saw you. Have you been to 
the Jocelyns yet ? — ^they came up this 
aftemoon." 

"I am on my way there now/' he said, 
looking rather surprised at the tirade of 
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half-apology and half-interrogation which 
had greeted him. 

" Have you heard about Dora ? " 

She saw how her rival had wrapped 
herseif about his heart, for he grew at once 
agitated and pale. 

"About Dora! there is nothing to hear 
about her, is there ? " he said, hesitatingly. 

" Then you have not heard ; for you 
affirm that there is nothing to hear, and 
question what it is in the same breath. Mr. 
Falconer, I would like to teil you kindly 
and considerately, but I can't ; Tm too glad 
about it. Give up thinking of her, she has 
leffc you for Bertie Carlyon." 

She paused, and he did not speak. She 
went over and put her band on his, and he 
would not take it. 

" Do you rejeet my sympathy and tender 
interest in you even now, Robert?" she 
asked, bitterly. " What I teil you is true — 
at least, I beheve it to be true. I heard it 
with pleasure, I own ; but I also heard it 
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with belief. The hope is not father to the 
thought alone." 

He took her band now, led her to a seat, 
and retumed to bis own at some distance. 
Tben be said, — 

" I don't wisb to sit in a committee of 
investigation on tbis subject witb you or witb 
anyone eise ; but I mnst ask you one ques- 
tion — ^bave you beard it from tbe Jocelyns?" 

"No; but I bave beard it from Mr. 
Carlyon," sbe said, boldly ; ** and you will 
bear it from bim too, soon. I do not tbink 
very bigbly of bim — or of ber eitber, för 
tbat matter ; but tbey bave no intention of 
acting deceitfully in tbis business. Wbat 
tbere is to teil will be told to you imme- 
<iiately by bim ; be is proud of bis victory ; 
be will blazon it/' 

Tbere was an air of concentrated triumpb, 
success, satisfaction, about Mrs. Bruton, as 
sbe spoke of tbe inmiinent downfall of bis 
hopes and belief in Dora tbat goaded bim 
into retorting, — 
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" You do sympathise so unfeignedly with 
double-dealing. " 

" Not with that/' she said, eagerly ; " but 
with the double-dealing that leaves you 
free — free from such an incubus as Dora 
Jocelyn would be to you when ' custom had 
staled ' her ; she is not suited to you ; she 
is cautious, calculating, beautiftil, I own ; 
but her beauty even is of the order that 
time soon withers; above all, she has 
proved her own absolute unworthiness by 
being satisfied with the inferior when the 
superior was willing to be hers; you ean 
never condescend to be an active rival to 
Bertie Carlyon 1 '' 

It was difficult for him to say to what 
depths he might not condescend in time; 
it was difficult enough even for him to think 
of them. He tried to stem the tide of dis- 
cussion ; he attempted vainly to prove ho w 
slight the faith was which he put in thia 
report by refraining from speaking about it. 
But this course avaiJed him little or nothing. 
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Mrs. Braton Lad the art of tuming things 
round to a point that had been strayed from, 
and she was in no mood to spare him the 
exercise of this one of her specialities now. 
It may be argued that he had the alternative 
before him of leaving Mrs. Bruton's presence, 
and so ridding himself of her verbally ex- 
pressed view of the case. But this did not 
strike him as being a plan worthy of adoption. 
In the first place, he was half-stunned by 
the tidings, and so was disinclined to move. 
In the second place, it is the feminine 
wounded deer more frequently than the 
masculine who seeks retirement and solitude 
wherein to brood over the wrong and the 
injury that has been wrought. And in the 
third place, sorely smitten though he was, 
her undisguised joy in the possibility of once 
again being more to him than another was 
soothing to him. 

For he was human, and it is only human 
to feel pleasure in the fact that you are 
something to somebody, although the one 
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to whom you would fain be everything has 
fallen short of the bright expectation you 
may have formed. This beautiful woman, 
who had once been loved by and loving to 
him, had wronged and disappointed him, 
it is true ; but she had given him to under- 
stand that she had repented of her error, 
and now she was showing that she desired 
to make amends for it — if he would let her 
do it. 

If he would let her do it ! If he could 
let her do it, rather. But even as the 
thought oceurred to him, he checked it, and 
rebuked himself for having permitted it to 
pass through his mind. Dora, fickle, faith- 
less, false to him as she was, or as she was 
reputed to be, could never be superseded. 
Two wrongs should not be enacted. His 
being easily consoled for her loss would be 
a form of fickleness and faithlessness which 
he would never go through to shame her. 
Mabel Bruton should not have this triumj)li 
over his second love — ^this triumph, that 
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for her (Mabel) he had gone heavily in 
mouming for ten years, while for Dora he 
had lacked the stability to moum for even 
the same number of months. He thought 
of so many things, of so many contingencies 
und possibilities, as he sat moodily, seeming, 
to her observant eyes, to be steeped in a 
Stupor of sorrow. 

" After all," she said, at length, when all 
her eflForts to Iure him to taJk of Dora as one 
Avho was utterly gone from him had failed — 
'' After all, Mr. Carlyon may have exagge- 
rated his success ; men are apt to do so 
when it is still doubtful, in order to reassure 
themselves — at least such men as Bertie 
Garlyon are apt to do so." 

" You think him a self-deceiving fool, in 
addition to being a treacherous fellow ? " he 
said. 

"No; I think he would bolster himself. 
up with hope about anything that he had 
set his heart upon while such bolstering up 
might serve him ; but I don't think him -a 
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fool at all ; and as to his beiiig treacheroiis, 
— well, in such matters one is bound in 
honour to one's own cause to be treacherous 
to others sometimes. I hate all old adages, 
still I allow that there is both pleasant truth 
and wisdom in the adage which declarcs 
that all is fair in love and war/' 

" Poor girl ! if she does leave me for him, 
she will fall under a most deteriorating 
influence/' he said, bitterly. 

" Her character is not so fine in any way 
as to bc liable to contamination from one 
not vastly its inferior," she said, carelessly. 
" Don't look angrily at me, Robert ; your 
lost goddess is not a * perfect woman, nobly 
planned,' and I will not meanly try to con- 
ciliate you, and win soft thoughts to myself 
from you by aflFecting to believe that she is/' 

" I have no soft thoughts to give to any- 
one,'' he said, roughly ; " they are things of 
the past — if this that you teil me is true/' 

" If it is true ! Why don't you, if you 
doubt me, go and test the truth by asking 
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her fatlier ; he knows it by this time, most 
likely. For the sake of the pride I have 
always had in you, Kobert, don't wait to be 
cast off by them ; cast her off, since go she 
wiU." 

" You forget that the doing so will give 
me such pain as men don't go out of their 
way to seek/' he said. 

" I do not forget that, nor do I forget that 
you of all men are the one to bear unavoid- 
able pain bravely, and rather to meet than 
to shirk it. This must be bome ; why do 
you prolong the worst part of it — ^the sus- 
pense, by telling yourself that I may have 
spoken untruly either by accident or design ? 
Verify my Statement." 

But he could not do that yet, and so the 
evening passed. 



CHAPTER VII. 



BETWEEN TWO 8T00LS. 



The moming broke and brought no relief 
to Dora Jocelyn. On the contrary it only 
added to her woe. There was no note of 
explanation of why he had not come from 
Mr. Falconer, and there was a note of a 
guardedly threatening nature from Bertio 
Carlyon. " Prepare to see me at twelve this 
moming/' he wrote ; " I shall come armed 
with the honest Intention and heartfelt wisli 
of winning you for my wife ; your father is 
a kind as well as a just man, and when hr* 
knows what has passed he will recognise my 
claim to you as a higher one than Mr. Fnl- 
coner's." Dora tore the letter into tiny bits 
and threw them into the grate, stifling the 
fury that filled her heart at his phraseology as 
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best she could. Then she remembered that 
an inquisitive housemaid might piece her 
note together again, and so pierce and make 
public her secret. Her secret ! It was nine 
o'clock now, and at twelve it would cease to 
be a secret to any one, unless by fervent 
appeals she might hope to wrest Bertie 
Carlyon from his purpose. 

At any rate this much was in her favour : 
Mr. Carlyon would not speak to her father 
until he had spoken to her. So at least she 
gathered from the wording of his note, as 
well as she could remember it. How she 
regretted now that she had yielded to im- 
patient passion and tom that note up. Im- 
patient passion of one sort or another was to 
be her bane apparently. She spent more 
than an hour in collecting the little bits of 
soiled paper and in placing them together to 
convince herseif that she had this forlom 
hope, this one chance, that he did mean to 
see her before he betrayed her foUy to her 
father. When this hour was spent there was 
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still one scrap missing. One scrap whicli 
rendered that hour's search useless. For on 
this scrap the word was written which she 
wanted. Without it she could not teil 
whethcr he meant to see her first, or did not 
mean to see her first. It was past ten 
o'clock now, and at twelve he was Coming. 
The plan of the house, that each one should 
have breakfast when and where and how he 
or she liked, was a beneficent one to Dora 
for once, for she was unfit for social com- 
munion with her fellows. All she could do 
was to walk about her room and wish that 
she had xxever met Bertie Carlyon at Court 
Royal, and that she had never been weak 
enough to tacitly admit of his foUowing her 
to town, and that she had never gone near 
the South Kensington Museum, or done 
many things that she had done. But wisli- 
ing was vain, and time was flying, and she 
was miserable. 

Helen came to see her by-and-by, happy, 
healthy Helen, just a little excited and glow- 
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ing with health from an early tite-ä-tite ride 
with Digby Burnington. 

" You ought to have been out with us/' 
she Said, kissing Dora on the cheek. " Your 
face is quite feverish ; one would think you 
had been to a ball in bad air last night ; 
where is Mr. Falconer ? " 

" He is not here yet/' Dora answered. 

" Not here yet, how funny. I hope he 
has not been garrotted ; when is he Coming, 
though ? " 

" Oh soon ! '' Dora said, unconcemedly ; 
she did not dare to express the slightest 
anxiety, or impatience, or pleasure about his 
anticipated advent, for fear of what was to 
foUow soon. The course which she might 
be compeUed by circumstances, and Mr. 
Carlyon to pursue, might be incompatible 
with her recently expressed affection for Mr. 
Falconer. So she assumed unconcem, and 
declared to herseif that the assumption was 
one of the many deceits which other people 
obliged her to practise. 

VOL. II. L 
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In the course of giving out some morning 
gossip which she Lad heard during her ridc 
Helen mentioned that they had seen Mrs. 
Bruton in the park " looking radiant/' 

^'I am sick of her radiance/' Dora said, 
crossly ; " a woman upwards of thirty ' look- 
ing radiant ' is an anomaly/' 

"I shouldn'-t wonder if she continues to be 
that anomaly for many years to come," 
Helen said, carelessly ; " she has nearly 
everything to make her radiant ; beauty and 
money and all the variety that she wishes 
for ; but she has never had love, I should 
fancy, so she has not quite everything." 

" How do you know that she has never 
had love ? " Dora asked. 

" I know that old Mr. Bruton was an up- 
right, unlovable, unpleasant man, and her 
youth was passed with him. Dora, what is 
the matter ? " 

The clock (every clock in London it 
seemed to Dora,) had Struck eleven, and she 
had started and paled visibly. 
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'* Matter, oh nothing ! I was only wishing 
that I was safe with some upright man, I 
should not care for lis being nnpleasant and 
unlovable." 

"So you will be safe soon with a man 
who is pleasant, and lovable, and upright, 
too ; you are — ^you are " 

" What ? '' 

*^ Well f a wonderfully lucky girl to have 
won Mr. Falconer; how proud you can be of 
a husband of whom all men speak highly ; 
don't you appreciate your good fortune, 
Dora ? if you do not you are undeserving of 
it ; now, ha^dng delivered myself of a moral 
essay that was uncalled for, I wiU go and 
take off my habit." 

" Not yet," Dora cried, eagerly ; " oh, 
Helen ! I can't be left alone ; good fortune ; 
you don fc know how hard fate is to me just 
now; I have got myself into a scrape so 
innocently, and I am afraid that it will be 
the means of making everything go wrong 
between Mr. Falconer and me." 

L 2 
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"Teil me what you havc done/' Helen 
Said, retuming to the end of the toilet- 
table. 

*' Done ; I have not done anything/' Dora 
Said, pettislily ; " if yon begin by taking it 
for granted that I am in the wrong, you 
won't serve me very well." 

"I promise not to take anything for 
granted, and to serve you to the best of my 
power,^' Helen said. 

She was guilty of feeling intensely curious 
on a subject the mere thought of which had 
made Dora quail. And, added to this 
curiosity, there was a streng current of real 
affection for Dora which was impelling her 
onward now. 

" If you only would help me — if you only 
would promise to help me, I should have the 
courage to teil you everything," Dora said, 
soffcly, seeking to grasp an ally whether or 
not that ally could aid her. 

** Of course I will help you if I can ; if it s 
anything I may help you in. Oh Dora> 
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dear, don't puzzle and bewilder me in this 
way ; trust me fully." 

" Think of how I was brought up," Dora 
sobbed. 

She was ready to sacrifice everything to 
her own safety and ultimate success. Will- 
ing to imperil the Elliots' well-eamed repu- 
tation for rare kindness and discretion in 
her bringing up, willing to cast a stone at 
her dead mother and her living father if need 
were. Willing to do anything in short that 
might win a lenient judgment to herseif. 

Finding that Helen did not respond to 
that request that she would think of how 
Dora had been brought up, Dora went on, — 

"You know from my babyhood I have 
feit that there was a sort of bUght upon me ; 
we saw no society and I never had the 
chance of learning how other girls behaved 
to strangers; my first introduetion to society 
took place at Court Koyal, and then my 
manner led some one into error. I thought a 
man was merely friendly with me, when he 
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was loving me all the time, and he thought 
I meant to encourage bis love when my 
manner meant mere civility." 

" You don't mean Mr. Falconer '? " 

" No ; I mean Bertie Carlyon." 

" And yonr scrape is that he knowing you 
to be engaged to Mr. Falconer has proposed 
to you ; of course you refused him, and there 
is an end of it," Helen said, scomfully, 
gathering up her habit and preparing to 
leave the room again. 

" No, no — not an end of it ; do stay and 
hear it all/' Dora said, feeling in her agony 
of fear for herseif that it would be a wiser 
policy to be truthful than to be false with 
Helen. *' You see I had no one to guide 
me, no one to confide in after Lady Caroline 
sent me back to town with grandmamma; 
if I had only been allowed to stay on with 
you none of this would have happened." 

" Do teil me what has happen^d, Dora ! '' 
Helen said,^moving about in an agony of 
impatience ; *' all I can find out firom what 
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you say is that Bertie Carlyon has cast a 
glamonr over you, and robbed you of the 
power of expressing yourself." 

" Oh, it's nearly twelve!" Dora exclaimed, 
irrelevantly ; ^'and now I have no time to teil 
you properly. All I can say, is he has got 
some notes of mine, and he says I must 
break with Falconer and marry him to save 
my character/' 

As the eider sister said this the younger 
girl reeoiled suddenly. 

*' Dora ! " she said, aloud, " what are you 
saying ! what are you telling me ? '' 

" Don't speak so loud,'' Dora pleaded. "I 
know it was foolish of me to write to him, 
but he begged me to do it, and grandma and 
Aunt Grace were never the ones to teU me I 
was doing wrong, or -to hint at the conse- 
quences; as for me, I never hesitated to 
write because I meant no härm, you see." 

"Mrs. Elliot and Aunt Grace have be- 
haved abominably, and papa shall teil them 
so,'' Helen said, warmly. 
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" Oh ! I hope I shall not get them into 
miscliief/' Dora sobbed. She was quite ready 
and willing in her nnscrupulous, cowardly 
selfishness to allow any amount of unde- 
served censure to rest npon the good, honest 
people who had such unlimited faith in her. 
But she was not ready to risk exposure and 
detection for all her dubions movements, by 
allowing her father to come to an open ex- 
planation with them. Rather than that, she 
would fight a single-handed combat with 
Bertie Carlyon and free herseif from her 
mesh of difficulties aß best she might. 

**I hope I shall not get them into mis- 
chief/' she reiterated ; " rather than that, 
though I don't pretend to be very brave and 
self-sacrificing, I would give up altogether 
and marry Mr. Carlyon; in fact, if you 
betray the confidence I have placed in you, 
Helen, there is no saying to what it may 
drive me, I am capable of anything that 
may spare other people." 

"Do teil me how far you are in his 
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power ? '' Helen said, blusliing at the force of 
her own question, " dear, I will help you in 
your own way if you won't let me help you 
in the way I would like best ; but you must 
teU me how I am to help you." 

'' Oh ! he may be with papa now," Dora 
moaned, natural and sincere for onee in her 
self-abasement ; " he may be telling him 
things that I ." 

"Dora!" Helen said, ahnost fiercely, "is it 
your love of Sensation that makes you say 
things that make me on fire with anger ? 
What ^things' can Bertie Carlyon say of you 
that our father may not hear ; why do you 
dread this man 1 You have not given me all 
your confidence. You have done more than 
write; you have pretended to love him — and 
you were letting Mr. Falconer love you." 

There was a wealth of condemnation in 
the latter part of Helen s speech. It be- 
trayed unmitigated scorn for the folly that 
could risk so much for so little ! It painted 
all the diflference in deeided colours, between 
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that which she might have lost, and that 
which she might be compelled to take, to 
Dora. It made her feel the poomess of her 
folly, and the meanness of her sin. And so 
it made her loathe the recoUection of that 
affected devotion to art which had been a 
means to this horrible end. 

" I wish I had never gone near the Ken- 
sington Museum/' she was saying, crossly, 
when a servant came to teil her that " Mr. 
Carlyon was waiting to see her/' 

And she had to aeeept the Situation, and 
attend to the strongly-worded request, leav- 
ing Helen alone to marvel that such things 
were in anger, and sorrow, and disgust. 

It seemed to Dora as she went down to 
the interview that there wbä no alternative 
for her, and that every one eise was so very 
much to blame. She raged in her heart 
against all those who had been more securely 
and conventionally guarded all their lives ; 
and yet in that same heart reigned a con- 
viction that she would have rebelled against 
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that same security and conventionality. 
The gipsy spirit was rampant in her by 
the time she reached the door of the room 
in which Bertie Carlyon was waiting to 
fight the duel with her. She was deter- 
mined not to wait for any given signal, but 
to fire with deadly aim at any moment if 
she could. 

She went into the room, designedly lift- 
ing the band on which flashed her opal 
and diamond engagement ring, to her fore- 
head as she entered. And he saw the 
gesture, and understood its object ; and 
resolved that the ring should not flash there 
much longer. 

" My darling Dora ! " He was at her 
side in a moment, clasping her in bis arms, 
and pressing bis Hps to her brow in a way 
that nearly made her blame herseif for what 
had gone before. " My darling Dora ; how 
good of you to attend my summons so 
promptly/' 

" You're crazy to come,'* she said, speak- 
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ing sharply and rapidly ; " how can you 
pretend any of this — this nonsense when 
you know as well as I do how things are ; 
if you really loved me, you would not 
distress me so; trying to compromise me 
here in my father's house ; I wish I hadn't 
come down." 

"Discretion should have come to your 
aid before, dear/' he retorted, carelessly. 
His debts were pressing very heavily upon 
him, and he had no time to fritter away in 
love-making. He needed money sorely; 
this girFs evolutions, until the golden goal 
was gained, were simply perplexing. 

"Mr. Falconer has not been to see you 
this moming, has he ? How his negligence 
must contrast with my attention." 

All this time he had been holding her 
left hand; now he suddenly raised it and 
inspected the ring. 

"You should have taken this off, Dora, 
before you came to me," he said, reproach- 
fuUy. 
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"I shaJl never take it oflf," she said, trjdng 
to wrest her hand away and to speak firmly. 

" My dear girl, you don't imagine that I 
shaU let another feUow's ring adom the 
hand of my wife ; let me see you take it 
off and enclose it to Mr. Falconer at once. 
You shall have an • equally handsome one, I 
assure you, as a badge of your loving 
servitude to me ; come, you have given 
me greater proofs of confidence than this- 
take it off/' 

" I have not," she said, wildly. 

" Not in these letters,'' he said, puUing a 
packet out of his pocket. "Ah! well, if 
my wishes misled me in the reading, I have 
need of a more impartial judgment ; some 
one eise shall read them for me — your 
father, say." 

" What a wretch I shall become if I marry 
him," Dora thought. The man she had 
been flirting with so blithely seemed to her 
at that moment to be capable of any 
amount of meanness, of any course of dis- 
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reputable conduct ; and she had not the 
power to shake him off. He had mastered 
her through her own weaknesses, and be- 
cause she would not be suspected of these, 
she must be contented to appear worse than 
she was in the eyes of alL 

"For the sake of my own happiness, 
which is at stake, 1 shall not lightly believe 
that the sentiments you expressed so re- 
cently have changed/' he said. 

" I thought you were flirting, I did. 
indeed," she Said, piteously. 

" No, Dora, no, no ; I will not consent 
to think so badly of you, even at your own 
request ; you never could have behaved so 
to a man who you thought was only flirting 
witK you." 

"What a horrible light you put things 
in," she wailed out ; " what is it you want 
me to say ? what is it you want me to do ? 
do you want me to buy back my letters ? " 

He did not speak for several moments, 
but stood looking at her so fixedly that for 
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once a pang of self-reproach assailed her, 
for that she should have thought so meanly 
of him. Then he said, — 
" Yes, at one price." 
" What is that price ? '' 
'* Your hand ; will you pay it ? " 
She made a gesture of repugnance, and he 
said, — 

" Then I will lower my price ; come and 
fetch yonr letters; come to that address to- 
night, and I will give them to you ; but I 
will neither bring them, nor send them ; 
imtil to-night I will wait for you. If you do 
not come for your letters, then a trusty 
messenger,^ the post itself, shall catry them 
to your father, or to Mr. Falconer. I will 
make up my mind which shall have the 
honour of perusing them when the hour for 
sending them arrives.*' Then he bowed to 
her courteously enough, and went away leav- 
ing her with his card and address in her hand. 
She flew rather than ran up to Helen's 
room, and found Helen crying. 
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" I have no time to cry, Helen/' Dora 
began ; "and you have no time to cry either 
if .you really mean to help me. Look here, 
if I go here " (and she held out the card to 
Helen) " to-night I am to have my notes 
back, and all importunities are to cease ; I 
should be happy now if I only knew why 
Mr. Falconer did not come near me." 

Then the girls began debating about the 
plan, Dora seeing and advocating all its 
practicability, Helen taking the other side, 
and proving herseif a most eloquent and un- 
successful counsel. 

" Mr. Falconer, papa, all of us would 
rather hear of a hundred such letters as you 
ean have written, than that you should go to 
that man's Chambers,'' Helen said ; but Dora 
shook her head. She knew better than 
Helen did what had been written to Bertie 
Carlyon in the whirl of excitement which 
his pretended passion had put her in. 
And, knowing this, she was not sanguine 
as to their comparatively innocuous nature. 
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" I would ratlier get my notes back than 
anything eise," she said ; '* but I teil you 
what I have thought of, Helen; it would 
serve me, in faet it would save me, and you 
would run no risk — ^for he doesn't want to 
marry you, and so would have no object in 
frightening you into mariying him — ^if you 
were to go and ask him for these absurd 
letters that have made all the mischief ; my 
troubles would be at an end, and I should 
have to thank my dear, dear sister for my 
escape/' 

" I can't say anything until I consult 
Digby," Helen said, firmly. 

*'This is what your rapturous offer of 
assistance comes to," Dora said, scomfully ; 
" the only thing you can do you won't do, 
'until you consult Digby,' as if I should 
allow Digby to be consulted about my 
affairs ; no, I see I must go to ruin for want 
of an unselfish friend." 

Then, as might have been expected, the 
two girls went over the whole matter again ; 

VOL. II. M 
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and once more, wrought upon by the pitiful 
picture Dora painted of her own desolate 
condition should certain things come to 
pass, once more Helen was wrought upon 
to oflfer to help in any way in which she 
could help with honour, 

" I wouldn't move a finger to help you if 
you didn't care so much for Mr. Falconer — 
I teil you that frankly, Dora ; but I think 
you must be better than this business lets 
you seem to be, or he wouldn't love you so 
well, and you wouldn't love him/^ 

Which was very false reasoning on Helenes 
part, and a very excellent argument to place 
ready made for use into Dora's hands. That 
young lady, finding it the strongest one she 
could use, forthwith employed it with such 
success that Helen finally " promised to do 
all she could ; '' in other words, all that Dora 
wished her to do for the salvation of that 
evil-doer. 

" He will not be ungentlemanly enough 
to refuse to give my foolish letters to you,'' 
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Dora Said, hopefiilly; and when Helen 
nrged, " But if, as you say, there is nothing 
in them that you might not have written to 
the most casual acquaintance, why are you 
so cowed by his tlireat of using them ? *' — 
when Helen urged this, she was met with 
the unanswerable argument, "But the 
having them back will make me so much 
more comfortable, Helen ; and why should 
I be put out and made nervous when such 
a mere trifle will make me happy and at 
ease ? " 

This was not altogether an unhappy hour 
for Dora, fraught as she was with fear, con- 
ceming the issue of the event which was 
perplexing her. Helen's assurance that 
" she would do all she could for her (Dora)^' 
set her mind at ease to a considerable degree, 
and Dora was not of a nature to shrink 
from being an object of absorbing interest 
to those about her. Now, at present, she 
feit herseif to be, through the exigencies of 
fate, an object of most absorbing interest to 

if 2 
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Helen. If all the household could have 
thriUed with anxiety, and ached with 
suspense about her, without, at the same 
time, daring to blame or think ill of her, 
she would have liked it She was so very 
much to herseif this girl, that it is rather a 
wonder that she should have expected so 
little of the rest of the world, than that she 
should have expected so much. Her intense 
selfishness was delicately nullified by her 
clear and comprehensive recognition of this 
fact, namely, that those who withheld had 
as much right on their side as she who 
expected. If anyone had immolated him 
or herseif under her chariot wheels to save 
the fringed tail of her lap-dog, she would 
have accepted the danger run quite in the 
Order of things. But so, also, would she 
have a(5cepted it as quite in the order of 
things that anyone should stand aloof, and 
calmly behold her property perishing. 
Perhaps on the whole the women who 
oxpect much, and calmly bear the blanks 
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they draw, axe not much more insatiable and 
difficult to deal with, than the women who 
expect little, and wail melodiously when 
they don't get even that. 

Dora was satisfied now, satisfied with the 
sacrifice Helen was making of her own 
feelings and tastes, which revolted against 
this seeking a man in his own fastness, and 
satisfied also with her own prospects of 
benefiting by Helen's sacrifice. Accordingly, 
being satisfied on these points, she began to 
feel herseif injured on others; and the one on 
which she was sorest was this, that Mr. 
Falconer should not have been to see her 
yet. 

A slight qualm assailed her now and then 
as the thought, " could he have heard any- 
thing 1 " Struck her. But this thought 
Sprung up from such a slight soil of fear, 
that it soon faded and perished. How 
should he have heard anything, since only 
Mr. Carlyon, (she discreetly called him 
'' Mr/' Carlyon to herseif now, after writing 
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to liiTTi about nothing as her " Dear Bertie/') 
and Helen and herseif knew that there was 
anything to be heard. It ought all to go 
straight, and it would go straight, she feit, 
as the day went on and the portion of the 
park which she could command from her 
bed-room window looked gayer and gayer 
each moment. People were Coming back to 
town fast in these days, and Dora liked the 
promise of festivity which imagination and 
reason, too, held out to her. Only one little 
pang assailed her, and that she feit to be 
such a puerile one as she looked in the 
glass. She did hope that Mr. Carlyon 
would not be captivated by Helenes exquisite 
graee and delicacy in performing that 
mission on which Dora had forced her to 
go. When Dora first feared that catas- 
trophe, it almost seemed to her as if there 
was something improper in Helenes going at 
all. Still she wanted her letters back so 
very much that she made up her mind to 
the worst that might come. 
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Meanwhile, how was Helen comporting 
herseif. This girl has been called delicate, 
refined, well-bred, well-instructed, well- 
principled. How can the possession of these 
qualities be reconciled with the fact that she 
was ready to go to a young man's lodgings 
to get back some unseemly letters at an im- 
seemly hour. She knew that by doing so 
she would be violating etiquette, conven- 
tionality, propriely even. Still, she deter- 
mined to go because Dora seemed to her in 
such danger. The end justified the means, 
although the means were repugnant to her 
taste. She had an ardent desire to com- 
municate with Digby Bumington on the 
subjeet, but she could not do that because 
Digby Bumington had gone out of töwn for 
a couple of days, and Dora declared that 
destruction must come if Lady Caroline were 
told a Word of it. 



CHAPTER VIII. 



DORA's TRIUMPH. 



DoRA feit very nervous again as the 
moment for going down to luncheon ap- 
proached. 

" Helen/' she said, going into her sister's 
room, " try my heart." 

This was not by any means meant as a 
fervent appeal for Helen to test the endur- 
ing or devotional powers of the organ 
mentioned, but was merely a request that 
Helen would place her hand on the side of 
Dora's silk bodice, and feel a fluttering 
beneath. 

" It's beating quickly," Helen said. 

" Beating quickly," Dora repeated, with a. 
ßupreme air ; " but I suppose you don't 
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know the Symptoms ? My poor mother 
died of heart complaint from agitation, and 
I'm liable to the same thing. Well/' (this 
she added brightly), " it's to be hoped if any 
one wishes me to live tbat they won't 
agitate me much. Oh Helen, if you play 
me false through any fear, don't fret too 
much about the consequences, dear; just 
remember that I told you what they would 
be beforehand.'^ 

" I don't think that that remembrance 
would help to console me," Helen said, 
sensibly ; ^' but somehow or other I don't 
fancy that the decision will be left for me to 
make. How am I to get down to this place 
in Bayswater without papa and mamma 
knowing that I am gone ? " 

" I have thought of all that," Dora said. 
*'If a cab were waiting for you, say ten 
yards off, wouldn t you have the courage to 
go out to it after dinner ? Oh Helen, do. 
Oh Helen, if I should lose Kobert Falconer, 
what will become of me ? Oh, why was I 
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left to grow up into whatever chance made 
me in tliis way, only to know what happi- 
ness might be, and then to lose it ? for my 
father is yonr father too ; but I must bitterly 
blame bim, even to you." 

Passionate tears cboked her utterance 
here. The girl had a great point to gain, 
so passionate tears flowed easily ; but Dora 
dried them quickly, reflecting thät she still 
had to undergo the ordeal of the luncheon 
table. 

She went down with a good grace at last, 
because she was obliged to go down. Put a 
brave face on it, because there would be no 
use in crying quarter just yet. She even 
managed to go smilingly into the room, and 
to look momentarily interested in the adom- 
ments of the same, which she had not seen 
by daylight yet. 

" I have had a note from Falconer, 
excusing himself from Coming until this 
evening," her father said ; and all Dora's 
fears were relieved by his manner of saying 
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it. ** The excuses ought to have come 
direct to you, I think," Mr. Jocelyn added, 
laughing ; "but Falconer is an old-fashioned 
fellow in some respects, and pays honour 
where hononr is due/' 

" Does he say why he has not been to see 
me yet, papa ? " Dora asked. 

She feit sure that he had not done so, 
otherwise it would have been no smüing 
explanation which her father would have 
given her. But she could not resist 
questioning concerning this crisis in her 
fate, as it might prove to be. 

" My dear girl, he says he has been un- 
avoidably prevented Coming," Mr. Jocelyn 
Said, good-temperedly ; *^ and when a man 
teils you that, the best thing you can do is 
to eat your luncheon, and ask no more 
questions ; " which Dora was very well con- 
tented to do. 

Mr. Falconer, meanwhile, had been pur- 
suing what many people will probably call 
an utterly unnatural line of conduct. He 
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had not quite believed the news which Mrs. 
Bruton had given him, neither had he quite 
disbeUeved it. His heart would not let him 
do the former, his judgment forbade his 
doing the latter. Many people will say 
that I know nothing of men and their 
actions, and the motives which sway them, 
when I suflfer this man to hover in the 
debatablc gromid of uncertainty, conceming 
this girl whom he loved, for four-and-twenty 
hours, when he might have fonnd out with- 
out delay, by going to her and her father, 
whether what he had heard was true or 
false. I can only reply that I have known 
a man so hover, and so prefer rather the 
agony of uncertainty than the shock a 
possible certainty might be to him. If 
every one acted alike under similar con- 
ditions, there would be an end of all indi- 
viduality. 

So, when I say that Mr. Falconer pre- 
ferred spending the hours of the day after 
hearing Mrs. Bruton's tidings in feeding 
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upon his silent heart in solitude in his room 
in the Alexandra Hotel, to going and facing 
Dora and the worst, I decline to be con- 
sidered a violater of probability and nature. 
He Lad followed the former course, and he 
had followed it in cold blood, and not out 
of any fortuitous combination of circum- 
stances. He was a good man, and a just 
man, and a man of temperate judgment 
ordinarily ; but just now he was in a cruel 
rage, and his cruel rage made him unjust 
and intemperate. Over and over again he 
resolved "to scom and let her go'' in silence, 
without ever making a sign which might 
give her a clue as to why he did so. He 
planned a joumey to some far-off land, it 
matters little where, teUing himself that 
danger at the jaws of alligators and croco- 
diles would be as easily evaded as danger 
from the treacherous dealings of false- 
hearted women, the product of Western 
civilization. But even as he planned it, he 
knew that he would never carry it out, and 
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he knew, too, in spite of his repeated assev- 
erations to himself, that he had not done 
with Dora for ever. 

So, in deciding on doing a thousand 
things, the hours of the day ran on, and he 
did nothing. Once, whüe standing at the 
window of his room, he saw an open 
carriage drive down from the Apsley House 
gate along the Knightsbridge Eoad, with 
Lady Caroline and Dora lounging ba^^k in 
it ; and he guessed, and guessed correetly, 
that the girl was on her way to one of the 
many shops in Sloane Street which had the 
honour of purvoying to her possible wants. 
Then a moment after he told himself that 
this was an absurd Solution of the reason 
why they were there. Dora would have no 
need to continue attending to her trousseau 
when the need for the trousseau itself no 
longer existed ; unless (here he feit an 
unmitigatedly jealous pang) she meant to 
Substitute Mr. Carlyon for himself without 
decent delay. 
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There was something due to her father 
stül ; remembering this he had written and 
dispatched a brief note to Mr. Jocelyn, 
telling him that he (Mr. Falconer) would 
call on him that evening, and explain why 
he had not come before; He resolved to 
speak out openly then, and leam the worst, 
and bear the odium of having listened to 
idle gossip all too willingly, if there were 
nothing bad to leam. He resolved to do 
this now; what his resolve might be by 
nightfall cannot be told yet. 

Dora had been bound on the interesting 
mission he had attributed to her when he 
saw her sweeping along in her stepmother's 
carriage along the Knightsbridge Eoad. 
She was feeling comparatively serene and 
at ease again, now that Helen had finally 
pledged herseif to be the cat's paw used to 
snatch back the letters from that firebrand, 
Mr. Carlyon. If once he gave them back, 
he would never persecute her by aUusions 
to that foolish flirtation which for a few 
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hours seemed to threaten to blurr the fair 
idca she had formed of her future. And as 
for Helen's share of the danger in the busi- 
ness, Dora contemplated that with equa- 
nimity. K anjrthing eyer came to light 
about the exploit, Dora was sure her 
ingenuity in explaining things away would 
stand Helen's friend. That was how she 
put it to herseif, and as she put it, so she 
feit magnanimous. 

Feeling thus serene, and satisfied, and 
magnanimous, she proved a very agreeable 
companion to Lady Caroline during that 
aftemoon drive. She deferred outwardly to 
her stepmother s judgment about all manner 
of things connected with embroidery, and 
laces, and pretty shoes, as she at the same 
time contrived to make it understood by 
the genii of the shops that the deference 
was not to affect the Orders she had already 
given, or the wishes she still made manifest, 
the sacrifice on her part was not so very 
great after all. Then they went to Gunter's, 
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and liad ices brought to them, for though 
these were late October days, the weather 
was very wann. While they were waiting 
at Gunter's door, Mr. Carlyon passed, or 
was passing. In another moment he had 
recognised them, and tumed back, arrested 
in his progress by Lady Caroline's gracious 
smile and Dora's vivid blush. 

As fate, wayward fate, would have it, 
even as he stood leaning on the side of the 
carriage talking to them, Mrs. Bruton's 
little brougham drove rapidly up to the 
door, and looking out to give some Orders, 
she saw the Jocelyns and their companion. 
She was compelled to bow to them. Lady 
Caroline's high-bred unconsciousnesö of any- 
thing being wrong compelled Mrs. Bruton 
to thus much civility ; but the anger in her 
heart tinged her manner, and Dora blushed 
more vividly still, feeling herseif read off 
clearly by the woman whose contempt 
seemed a specially imjust thing to the 
self-defender. 

VOL. II. X 
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" Whatever comes to me, she shall never 
marry him," the widow thought " I would 
rather sec him dcad than see him married 
to that girl, who can sit here nibbling ices 
with Bertie Carlyon while he is probably 
breaking his heart about her." 

Then she gave her Orders hastily, threw a 
little conversational remark to Lady Caroline 
about calling on her soon, and drove off to 
the Alexandra Hotel. It was past five 
o'clock now, and her hopes of finding him 
at his hotcl were not very high. Still there 
was a chance, and she would not miss it. 
She sent up her card to him with a penciUed 
request that he would come down to her at 
onee. When he came, she leant forward, 
and Said, eagerly, — 

''What have you done, what have you 
heard ? do teil me. Let me be the friend 
to you that a sister might be, if you had 
one." 

"I have done nothing, and I have heard 
nothing since I left you last evening, Mrs. 
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Bruton," he said, wearily. " Why will you 
insist on bearing the bürden of other 
peoples' sorrows ? Eacb to bis own, is my 
motto in such cases/' 

"You do not mean to teil me that you 
bave been staying bere supinely all day, 
wbile sbe is flaunting tbe fact of her base- 
ness abroad ? " she said. waxmly. 

Independently of the love she had for this 
man, she had a keen aversion to seeing 
him ill-used or lightly regarded by another 
woman. Her vanity was in arms about it, 
and something higher than her vanity, her 
honest respect for him, was wounded. So 
she spoke warmly as she feit, and ventured 
to revile him for bis supine indifference to 
bis own interests and dignity. 

" Even now,^ she went on, " there is a 
small family party at Gunter's eating ices — 
Lady Caroline, and Dora, and Bertie Car- 
lyon. I am indignant with them all, and I 
am indignant with you for standing it so 
quietly. Oh, if you had been as long- 

N 2 
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suflFering with me in the old days when I 
sinned far more lightly against you, how 
different our lives might have been." 

" We have both so thorouglily recovered 
from the eflfects of that old wrong, that it is 
no use raking it up to try and discover 
which of US committed it against tbe other ; 
all thcse things tum out for the best, some 
way or other. Are you going into the park 
now ? '' he added, with an air of determina- 
tion not to say more about his present 
sorrow that she feit herseif compelled to 
respect. 

" No, I am going home to dine early, so 
that I may get to the Adelphi in good time ; 
the play is the best panacea I know for 
painful thoughts." 

"Are you ever afficted with painful 
thoughts ; you don't look as if you were ? '^ 
he Said, smiling. And his smile hurt her, 
and made her feel how little any joy or 
sorrow of hers was and ever could be to 
him. 
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" My thoughts were sad for somc years/' 
she Said, softly, " until I taught myself to 
feel that I was a far more fortunate woman 
than I deserved to be. Of late they have 
grown sad again, because I have allowed 
myself to believe that I am a less fortunate 
woman than I deserve to be. Will you 
come and see *The Green Bushes/ I have a 
box to-night ? '' 

"Thank you. I have an appointment 
with the Jocelyns," he said, with a slight 
appearance of eflfort. And she bowed her 
head in acceptance of his excnses, and drove 
oflf without another word. 

The Jocelyns' dinner was not a lively one 
that night. They were a family party, and 
the two heads of the house feit slightly 
aggrieved at being so, for each had given an 
invitation which' had been refused. Mr. 
Jocelyn had sent a special messenger to the 
Alexandra Hotel bearing a missive in which 
Mr. Falconer was cordially bidden to the 
family feast, and Mr. Falconer had sent 
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back a refusal, and a reminder that he was 
Coming in later. He feit that he could not 
sit down and dinc with Dora until he knew 
how things were between them. Lady 
Caroline, on the other hand, in the in- 
noccncy of her heart, had asked Mr. Car- 
lyon in a friendly way, and Mr. Carlyon 
had looked significantly at Dora, as he ex- 
cused himself. 

" It seems to me that we are shunned as 
if we were a pestilence," Lady Caroline said, 
with a sort of good-humoured pettishness. m 
they sat down to dinner, addressing the two 
girls; "your father asked Mr. Falconer to 
come and cnliven oxir dnlness and he 
wouldn't, and I asked Mr. Carlyon and he 
couldn't — Helen ! what is the matter ? " 

Helen had almost gasped as her mother 
mentioned Mr. Carlyon. It seemed to the 
girl that she was being choked in an atmo- 
sphere of mysteiy and crime, and yet, when 
she tried to analyse the matter, she could 
not get hold of anything taDgibly wrong. 
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Dora had been silly, that was the extent of 
Dora^s error, so Helen firmly believed. And 
now Dora wanted to avoid eating the fruit 
of the seed she had planted. This was the 
whole and the worst of the case, when Helen 
tried to analyse it. But when she simply 
suflfered herseif to feel on the snbject, she 
shrank from the murkiness of it, and hoped 
her footsteps might not lead her into danger 
in the moral darkness which she feit closing 
around her. 

" At half past eight a cab will be waiting 
for yon ten yards from the door/' Dora had 
said to her sister ; " go armed with the re- 
flection that yon are helping me, saving me, 
doing for me what no other creature could," 
Dora said, prettily. And poor young Helen 
who was the very soul of frankness, and 
truthfulness, and fair and open dealing, did 
most fervently hope that the armour would 
be suflSciently impervions to save her from 
any chance dart of misapprehension. 

The family dinner was over by a quarter 
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past eight, and then the three ladies went 
up to the drawing-room. It was a double 
drawing-room, and the piano and harp were 
in the front room, while Lady Caroline's 
own chair was in the back. In this chair 
she immediately ensconced herseif, asking 
the girls at the same time "to play her 
something soothing until the gentlemen 
joined them. Then Dora will be engrossed/^ 
she said, smiling, 

" I have three songs that I want you to 
hear, mamma," Dora said. 

" English, my dear ? " 

" Yes, English, but not of the order that 
you and I, and everyone eise of taste, 
detest/' 

" I wanted Helen and you to play me a 
stirring duet." 

" I don't know anything in instrumental 
music half so stirring as these songs ; I don't 
mean that there is nothing, but I mean that 
I can't play it ; but these songs will alter- 
nately soothe and stir you. And that is 
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what you have asked for ; do listen to tliis 
* Airly Beacon/ '' And she sang the foUow- 
ing words. 

" Airly Beacon ! Airly Beacon, 
Oh ! the pleasant sights to see 
Shires and towns from Airly Beacon 
While my love climbed up to me. 

Airly Beacon ! Airly Beacon, 

Oh ! the happy hours we lay 
Deep in fem on Airly Beacon, 

Courting through the summer's day. 

Airly Beacon ! Airly Beacon, 

Oh ! the weary haunt for me, 
All alone on Airly Beacon, 

With his baby on my knee." 

She sang the last verse with a passionate 
plaintiveness that gave it all its meaning, 
and when she had Struck the last chord she 
waited in silence for a remark from Lady 
Caroline ; while she was waiting Helen 
walked out of the room, wondering how 
Dora could sing, how Dora could speak, 
how Dora could look so happy and so 
free from care. 

Presently the remark came from the 
depths of Lady Caroline's own chair. 
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" My deax Dora, you might well say that 
it was no ordinary English song. It's a 
three volume romance in twelve lines : who 
has had the power to so delicately paint a 
long and moumful story in so few words ? " 

" The words are Charles Kiiigsle3r's — ^the 
music is Elizabeth Philp's." 

"I should like some more of both of 
them," Lady Caroline said, languidly. The 
family dinner had madc her sleepy. Then 
Dora snng her how "The merry brown 
hares came leaping," and just as she was in 
the midst of the "poacher's widow's" denun- 
ciation, Mr. Falconer was shown into the 
room. 

Hc was, and he looked, utterly snrprised 
at finding himself in Dora's presence, for he 
had resolved not to see her nntil he had 
seen her father. However, his resolve had 
been rendered useless now by the obtuseness 
of the servant, who had received his name 
from the porter. Taking it for granted that 
Mr. Falconer wished to see Miss Jocelyn 
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without delay, whatever he might say to 
the contrary, that gentleman was ushered at 
once into the room where she was singing, — 
a point in Dora's favour. 

She determined to ignore any and every- 
thing that might have been heard by him to 
her detriment. She feit so safe now that 
Helen was fairly oflf on the mission, that 
she could have langhed at her fears and 
donbts of yesterday. So she ceased singing 
at once, and rose to meet him, holding her 
face np with a splendid sunny smile upon it, 
and making a little pretence of not giving 
him her hand because he "had not been 
near her before." She saw that something 
was amiss with him, bnt she knew that that 
something could never stand out against her 
winning flatteries, when these latter were 
given fair play. And she was in the mood 
to give them fair play to-night, because she 
was in such high spirits at being quit of Mr. 
Carlyon. 

^^Lady Caroline is in there," she said, 
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pointing to the back drawing-room, when he 
began, — 

" I have not been to you before, Dora, 
because I have been unfit to see you or any- 
one eise, in consequence of a report which 
has reached me." 

But Lady Caroline was nearly steeped in 
slumber when he went through the folding- 
doors ; was " far too sleepy to wish him to 
stay with her a moment," she said, kindly. 
According he went back to Dora and his 
explanation. 

"Perfect frankness between ns is desi- 
rable, wiU be dcsirable on all occasions, if we 
are to pass through life together," he said. 
How entirely he had forgotten his Intention 
of giving her up now that he saw her again. 

" I am always perfectly frank with you ; 
I believe I was a little too frank with you at 
first, when I let you see how much I lovcd 
you," she said, smüing. 

" Dora ! my darliDg ! " he began, passion- 
atcly, *^you will never be able to rcalize 
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what a wretched day I have passed; I 
heard last night that you had engaged your- 
self to Mr. Carlyon/' 

" Oh ! '' Dora said, bending her pretty face 
down, and shaking her head at him, "how 
can people say such things ; how angry he 
would be if he heard it, wouldn't he, when 
he knows very well that there is no chance 
ofit?" 

*' But he has said it himself." 

" Then he's dangerous," Dora said, open- 
ing her blue eyes widely. 

"A man very rarely makes an assertion 
of the sort without there being some sort of 
foundation for it ; have you allowed him to 
see much of you ? if you have, that open 
manner of yours, that too trusting kindness, 
which you must leam not to show indis- 
criminately, may have misled him." 

"But you ought not to have been mis- 
led, Kobert," Dora said, plaintively. " Who 
has been iU-natured enough to repeat his 
stupidity to you 1 " Even now she could 
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not resist contemplating and dwelling upon 
Bertie Carlyon's admiration for her under 
the name of his " stupidity." 

" Have you been seeing him often ; you 
never mentioned him to me 1 " he persisted. 

" Yes. I have seen him often, I suppose, 
though I never counted the times ; but teil 
me, who is your Informant 1 Some woman, 
I feel sure, some nasty spiteftil woman who 
wants you herseif." 

Her arrow went quite near enough to the 
mark to make him wince. He never would 
consent to look upon Mrs. Bruton as a nasty 
spiteful woman, but in honour and honesty 
he could not deny to himself that she did 
want him. So he put aside Dora's question, 
and Said, — 

*' One hears everything in London, you 
know ; but where have you seen him ? " 

" At the South Kensington Museum," she 
Said, briefly, for she feit her position to be 
infinitely stronger than it had been when he 
entered the room. He was assuming a tone 
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of command over her, and this was gratify- 
ing and reassuring, she had so dreaded re- 
nunciation at his hands. 

" What was he doing there, Dora ; was he 
there with yon ? " he asked, stemly. 

" He was, and he was not," she said, care- 
lessly, " he was painting in the gallery at 
the same time that I was. Oh ! you have 
not Seen my ' Age of Innocence,' you have 
not thought it worth while to come and look 
at the poor little eflfort I made to please 
you." 

** Do be more discreet, and keep such 
fellows in check," he sighed. And Dora 
promised that she would do so. 



CHAPTER IX. 



HELENES TRIUMPH. 



While Dora was singing " Airly Beacon " 
with all the power and pathos she had 
at command^ and the command she had 
over power and pathos was very great, 
Helen went out of the room, and away on 
the first stage of her mission. The daughter 
of the house knew well, now that she had 
been given time to think about it, that she 
could never leave her father's door with- 
out being seen, and without her reasons 
for leaving it being commented upon by 
the servants. The undertaking assumed 
gigantic proportions in her eyes as she 
made her way up to her own room, and 
there dressed herseif in a moming bonnet 
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and cloak. It occurred to her as just possible 
that the porter might imagine her to be on a 
mission of sociability to some neighbouring 
house. Then again she remembered that 
the manner of her going would not be at 
all according to the habits of the neigh- 
bouring houses, and she could not hope 
that the watchful domestie who kept guard 
over the egress and ingress of all who came 
and went, would so deceive himself. But 
she had pledged herseif to the task, pledged 
herseif to that eider sister, who never failed 
to remind her how cruelly fate and their 
father had ordered matters for her and her 
mother. And Dora seemed so desperate, 
and after all there was nothing intrinsically 
disreputable about the undertaking. And — 
she had no time to hesitate and see the 
worst side of things if she was going at alL 
She ran down-stairs into the hall, and it 
was all very quiet. Mr. Falconer had just 
been ushered up into the drawing-room, 
and the servant on guard had gone into an 

VOL. II. 
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inner vestibule for a moment or two to 
secure unto himaelf the evening paper. 
This moment or two was sufficient. Helen 
slipped back the holt and walked bravely 
through the doorway, closing the door 
behind her. It was all done speedily aud 
quietly, but the thought Struck her with 
horror, how was she to get in again ? 

To retnm, would be as bad now as an 
hour hence. She walked rapidly along to a 
cab, the driver of which was evidenüy 
waiting and watching for some one. He 
asked her if she was from "up there/' 
pointing to the house she had left with his 
whip, and she nodded assent in an agony 
of terror, and got into the cab, giving Mr. 
Carlyon's address at a terrace in Westboume 
Grove as she did so. 

In about ten minntes the cab, which had 
seemed to Helen to crawl, pulled up at the 
door of a balconied honse with a tiny garden 
in front of it. Looking out at it nervously, 
she caught sight of Mr. Carlyon just 
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retreating from the balcony, caught sight 
of him by the aid of a gas-lamp near, 
for darkness had come on swifbly. Dubious 
as she feit the whole course of proceeding to. 
be, it did not occur to her to take any small 
mean precautions now. She sent up her 
name bravely to him. 

"Teil Mr. Carlyon, Miss Jocelyn is here, 
and ask him to come down and speak to me.'' 
The ansver was brought immediß,tely. 
" Mr. Carlyon begged that Miss Jocelyn 
woidd walk in." 

She sprang out and ran into the litüe 
plast^-cast, . and shell and wax-flower 
adomed drawing-room, in which he was 
Standing ready to receive her, and she 
disregarded Im expression of impatient 
surprise when he saw her instead of Dora. 
His disappointment, his emotions, his feel- 
ings, were, one and all, matters of not the 
slightest consideration to her. She could 
only feel and think how ill it was for Dora 
to have trusted this man one inch. 

2 
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"My sister could not come, you must 
have been crazy or malicious to ask her to 
do it/' she said, unadvisedly. *'I have 
come instead of her, to ask you to give me 
back all her letters, and to promise me, for 
her, on your honour as a gentleman, that 
you will not frighten and perplex her any 
morc." She spoke very eamestly, very 
appealingly, but he noticed that she made 
no movement to take his proflfered hand. 

" I can refuse nothing to so charming an 
envoy," he said, smoothly. " Your sister 
did not teil me that you were going to give 
her the benefit of your sound judgment and 
your courageous heart." 

With every word he spoke the conviction 
of the danger she was in from him impressed 
itself more and morc strongly upon her. 
But she did not weakly collapse under the 
conviction, and so rcndcr null and void all 
that she had already done. ** All the good 
she might have already done," she called it, 
poor girl. 
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"Mr. Carlyon," she said very calmly, 
" don't sneer at tlie judgment that Las made 
me come here and put myself in a bad light 
before you, for my sister's sake : you have 
been cruel to her, I think, as far as things 
have gone ; now, having punished us both 
enough, give me what I came for, and let 
me go." 

" Was it such a punishment to come and 
see me," he asked, half smiling. , And the 
coarseness of the Insinuation made the girl 
wince. 

" It was : I am cruelly punished, cruelly, 
cruelly. How can you keep me here waiting 
in this way ; when I have asked you for an 
ice at an evening party, you were prompt 
enough, because — ^because I had not put 
myself in your power ; and now you stand 
there, laughing at me, for having thought of 
my sister before myself/^ 

" What a violent little lady it is,'' he said, 

« 

insolently, unlocking a desk as he spoke and 
taking out a packet of letters. " Here they 
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are,*' he continued, handing them to her; 
" well-meaniiig little eflFusions, containing 
nothing worse than wishes to see me at such 
and such a time." 

"Thank you/' Helen said, breathing a 
sigh of reUef, " aud you wiU never worry 
Dora any more? I must have that pro- 



mise." 



"Worry her any more about what? 
You ask a great deal, Miss Jocelyn. I may 
feel compelled by my sense of social duty to 
myself in days to come to worry Mrs. 
Falconer to get me an invitation to some 
exclusive set.^ 

" But you will give me your promise not 
to endanger her happiness by pressing the 
claim you made on her the other day to 
marry you/' she said, boldly. 

" I will never ask her to marry me again/' 
he said, soberly. " That claim is set at rest 
by your generosity ; I have no longer the 
desire to do so ; any idle feeling of admira- 
tion I may have had for your sister, is now 
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merged in a deep and ardent one for 
you." 

"Thank you for your promise aböut my 
sister," she said, coldly. Then she bowed to 
him and tumed to leave the room. He 
followed her hurriedly. 

" Miss Jocelyn/' he said, " I shall not 

soon forget yonr condescension in com- 

• }) 
ing.. 

"It was no condescension/' she said 
haughtily, for she was beginning to hate and 
fear the man who had always seemed so 
blithe a butterfly. " I came for what l 
wanted — I would have gone to a plague- 
house or a prison for it just as readily as I 
came here." 

"You are not complimentary," he said, 
smiling again, " I must find some means of 
waking a kinder interest ; I shall call on 
you to-morrov^r in the hope of heaxing that 
you got home safely and undetected," 

Helen answered him never a word, but as 
the cab drove oflf she flung herseif baxjk in a 
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comer of the cab and began to try as she 
Lad never tricd before, to foresee what might 
happen, and to brace herseif for what must 
happen. 

" Get home undetected ; " she could never 
hope to do that. And if she were met and 
questioned, how could she still guard Dora's 
secret, and Dora's fame. Then that threat 
of Bertie Carlyon's to call on her — it 
sounded like a threat though he had worded 
it courteously enough. She feit the blood 
tingling down to her finger-ends with 
indignation as she recalled the Situation, and 
his insolently expressed admiration for her. 
To what would it all tend ? Had she indeed, 
put herseif in Dora's place and tumed the 
tide of punishment for Dora's folly upon 
herseif completely ? 

Home again. She let the cab take her 
straight up to the door, and suffered herseif 
to be admitted in the ordinary way now. 
She could dcscend to no more subterfuges,. 
she could take no more precautions. 
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Glancing at the clock, which stood on the 
mantelpiece of her own room, as she entered 
she saw that she had not been absent from 
the house more than forty minutes. What 
was Dora doing now ? she wondered. 
Slowly, and languidly, having first secured 
Dora's letters, she went down to the 
drawing-room to see. 

Dora was singing, animatedly, and Mr. 
Falconer was sitting by her, enraptured with 
her style, her taste, her manner, her execu- 
tion, her song, with everything she did in 
fact. Dora had time to direct one glance at 
Helen, and Helen managed to make some 
sign indicative of success. That was all 
Dora needed. She feit intuitively that she 
was safe. At the same moment she feit 
that Helen was nnhappy. But then as she 
argued at once, "if one worried one's-self 
about other people's unhappiness one might 
always be in distress." 

'* Don't you see Mr. Falconer ? " Dora said, 
cheerfuUy. "We have been talking about 
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the bride&maids' presents, what do you like 
best, a locket or a bracelet ? " • ' 

It was evidently all smooth and fair 
between that bappy couple. When Helen 
had given her opinion as to the relative 
merits of a locket or bracelet, Dora went 
on with an audacity that was simply 
staggering, — 

" How ill-natured fine London people 
seem to be; I have lived so quietly,-'and 
have had to do with such ünsephigticäted 
people, that I don't know what to make of 
it ; only fancy, Helen, some one has been 
kind enough to get up a report of my 
being engaged to Mr. Carlyon ; look at 
that little woman of the world, Koberfc, 
öhe does not even express surprise at the 
iniquity." 

" I don't think I am much surprised ät 
anything any more," Helen said, wearily, 
" I am beginning to distrust everything and 
everybody, even myself." 

She spoke so miserably, that Dora feit a 
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pang of mingled doubt and despair for 'an 
instant. 

"Was it due to failnre, this sudden, 
unacconntable depression ? " While Dora had 
thought Helen out of heart merely on 
her own account she was serenely indiflferent 
to the cause. But directly it Struck her that 
the cause might have some connection with 
herseif, she became impatient to fathom it. 

'* Helen/' she said, quickly, " I have a 
large book füll of instrumental music up- 
statrs ; before Lady Caroline went to sleep 
she asked us to play a duet : come up with 
me and see if you know anything in it. It's 
too heavy to bring for no purpose." 

They did not speak to each other tili they 
had gained Helen's room. Then Dora asked 
sharply, — 

" WeU ! weU ! teU me ?" 

" Here are your letters, and Mr. Carlyon 
will never trouble you again," Helen said, 
sadly. 

" Oh be joyful ! " Dora said, clasping her 
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packet of hardly rescued notes firmly, and 
dancing about. "But your efforts having 
been crowned with success, why do you look 
so glum ? I do almost wonder that he gave 
me up so readily, because he must have 
been very fond of me ; mustn't he ? " 

" He would give up anyone, or anything, 
to serve himself ; just as he would profess to 
love anyone, and seek to gain anything, to 
serve himself, at any cost to others," Helen 
Said, bitterly. 

" Oh 1 I don't think so badly of him as 
that," Dora said, giving a hasty look at the 
arrangement of her hair in the glass. Now 
that Dora was safely out of harm's way from 
him herseif, she could look leniently upon 
him, and take a tolerant view of all that he 
had done. Helen's view of the matter 
seemed a very harsh one to her now that 
she feit all need for herseif (Dora) to be harsh 
was over. 

" I don't think so badly of him as that," 
she repeated, tuming round to get a back 
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view of her dress. ** Let me see, what did 
we come up for? — the music-book? Oh, yes ; 
we had better go down, or Mr. Falconer 
wül be wondering at our staying so long.^ 

All this time she had never once thought 
of recognising the great effort Helen had 
made on her behalf by so much as one word 
of thanks. The deed was done, and the 
object was attained, and the end gained. 
This was enough for Dora ; she gave no 
heed to her young sister's pale face ; the 
face that was pale with such a wealth of 
self-reproach and dread — although she had 
done nothing that called for self-reproach 
from the purest woman — nothing that en- 
titled her to feel dread of the most rigor- 
ously judging man. Still, she did feel these 
things, and the fact of her feeling them was 
manifested strongly. Only Dora could have 
been blind to the manifestation so long. 
Even Dora could not be blind to it much 
longer. 

"Why, Helen, you look like a ghosti" 
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fiihe Said, as she rose up from hßr knees^ after 
extricating a big bock from its- place at the 
bottom of /a large travelling trank. '!H(»^ 
are mj duets^ do brighten up and come. and 
play them." 

"I coujdn't toucb a note to-night,'' Helen 
Said. 

: " Oh, nonsense," Dora said, flitting out of , 
the room before her. "I am longing to 
liear all about your little ad venture ; how 
you got there, and how he looked, and what 
he said." 

" Don't speak of it in that way/' Helen 
interrupted; "he looked and said eveiiy- 
thing that was most loathsome to me/' 

"Did he? How disappointed he must 
have been not to see me^ for he is usu^ly 
so courteous," Dora said, quietly. 

''You didn't find him very courteous 
yesterday/' Helen said. 

" No ; then his love made him seem 
cruel; and to-night his disappointment 
about me probably made him bncsque. 
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Poor deax little Helen! did she think she 
was going to fasc.inate him away from all 
thoughts of me in a moment." 

" Fascinate him away from you 1 " Helen 
Said, with a shudder. " Dora, he is a bad 
man, and he will make my heart ache for 
what I have done for you to-night ; don't 
you make the consequences harder to bear 
by aflfecting to think that I had any other 
motive in risking them than a desire to see 
you happy/' 

"Don't prose like an old maid," Dora 
Said. She was feeling recklessly gay imder 
the influence of this sudden reaction from 
intense fear of having lost Falconer, and 
intense dread of being ultimately shamed 
by exposure by Carlyon. "Don't prose 
like an old maid ; if s a bad habit to get 
into, and may cause Digby Bumington to 
leave you to be one.'' Then Dora ran down 
to the piano, and her lover, and the well- 
lighted room, looking flushed, brilliant, ex- 
cited, and happy. And Helen followed her, 
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slowly, Dora's last words ringing like a knell 
in her heart. 

She played a duet with Dora, because 
Dora made her do it, and because she was 
as ready to do one thing as another ; and 
at ten o'clock she pleaded a head-ache, or 
fatigue, or something of the sort, and got 
herseK away to her own room, the door of 
which she locked, for more of Dora that 
night would have been insupportable to her. 
And down in the drawing-room Dora was 
making things seem bright, and sunny, and 
pleasant, to her lover, and her father, and 
Lady Caroline ; singing to them, and carry- 
ing them their tea, and obliterating from 
Kobert Falconer's mind all that he had 
heard to her detriment from Mrs. Bruton, 
until she herseif, rashly, as it seemed at 
first, mentioned that lady's name. 

**When did you sce Mrs. Bruton last, 
Eobert ? " she asked. 

*' I saw her last night," he said, briefly. 

"Before you thought it worth while to 
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come to me," she said, with suddenly ex- 
pressed indignation. " It was she, then, 
who invented all that malice against me! 
Eobert, I ought to liear the whole of the 
story you have to teil me about her and 
yourself. I ought to hear it now ! — I shall 
hear it now, if you love me." 

He did love her, and so she did hear it 
then. It was told briefly and succinctly, the 
whole story of his love's young dream and 
its sorrowful ending. " I thought when she 
married that I could never love another 
woman, and for ten years I never was 
tempted to do so ; but then I came home 
and saw you, my darling, and loved you 
as I never loved her." 

With this assurance he wound up, and 
she could not tempt him to further speech 
on the subjeet that night. But she feit that 
it was a powerful reserve force, and that she 
might possibly use it to his subjugation at 
some future day. 

"Shall you wish me to visit or not to 

VOL. II. P 
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visit Mrs. Bruton when we are married, 
Robert?" she asked. She almost feit that 
a little of the bloom would be brushed ofF 
this peach, which she had, as it were, 
snatched from Mrs. Bruton s keeping, if she 
were not permitted to display it before that 
lad/s eyes. 

" Your own wishes shall guide you ; cir- 
cumstances will enable us to come to a 
decision by the time it is needful for a 
decision to be come to," he said. 

" But have you no wish about it ? — ^no 
present wish that may help me to form 
one ? " she asked, coaxingly. 

" I shall leave such matters to your dis- 
cretion." 

" Supposing I have none ! " she suggested, 
and there was so much probability in the 
Suggestion that it was almost frank of her 
to make it. 

" I won't suppose anything fraught with 
such unpleasant consequences to both of us," 
he Said, laughing ; and then Lady Caroline 
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came forward, looking " good-night " so iin-; 

mistakeably that he was obliged to take his 

leave, and Dora was relieved. Her nerves 

had been stretcbed to their utmost tension 

this day. She had been obliged to conr 

sider how she might avert, and appease, 

and generally make things appear other 

than they were about so many things, and 

to so many people. After saying goodr 

night to her father and Lady Caroline, she 

draggcd herseif wearily up-stairs, and almost 

against her will, found herseif at Helen's 

door. 

It was locked, and there came no response 

to her knock and whispered entreaty for 

admission from the inmate of the Chamber 

whose integrity it preserved. She crept 

back to her own room with the conviction 

(at last) strongly upon her that Helen had 

risked more than an angry chiding from her 

father in doing and daring what she had 

done and dared for her (Dora) to-night. 

" " She shall have no occasion to do as 

p 2 
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much for me again, deax, good-natured little 
thing 1 " Dora said, enconragingly, to herseif, 
as she gained her own room ; " but just this. 
once I did want help so badly." Then she 
rang for their maid, and calndy had herseif 
undressed, and heard while that Operation 
was going on that Lord and Lady Lynton 
had come up to town that day. " Mathews, 
my lady's own maid, called in to see us this 
evening." 

" I don t think Lady Caroline knows that 
they are up/' Dora said, carelessly ; and the 
maid answered that " Mathews said it hadn't 
been their intention to come up until the 
wedding, but they had altered their minds 
for some reason." Dora's heart beat fast 
with pleasure. She disliked the Lyntons ; 
but lords and ladies had not been every-day 
oecurrences with her, and now they had 
come up to her wedding. How glad she 
was that nothing had happened to put that 
wedding oflf. 

She made many a vow that night that 
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her conduct for all future time should be 
blameless, free from the faintest semblance of 
flirting, above the most crueUy rigorous sus- 
picion. Her heart feit quite light and happy 
as she compared this night with the last. 
She never would be so foolish again— never. 
Then she wondered how Bertie Carlyon 
would look the next time he saw her. Her 
newbom sense of safety robbed her of that 
caution which she had exercised towards 
herseif lately even. She called him "Bertie'^ 
onee more, and rather liked the sound of his 
name. How silly she had been to think 
that Bertie would hurt her or her prospects 
in any way. It had all been a joke on his 
part, of course. But how seriously Helen 
seemed to take the joke. " She might just 
as well have stayed up to speak to me about 
it/' Dora thought, pettishly, and then she 
turned her mind away to the contemplation 
of her trousseau and her tour, and the many 
other new honours and pleasures and de- 
lights that would be hers when she married. 
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And love would be hers, too ; wann love, 
ßuch as she never could have given to or 
received from Bertie Carlyon linder any 
circumstances. Dora went on making her 
good resolutions far into dreamland. She 
would be so much more grateful and atten- 
tive to her grandparents than she had ever 
been before. She would do Helen so many 
kindnesses '' such a^ a married woman can 
show a girl/' she said, rather pompously, to 
herseif. She would even be friendly with 
that Mrs. Bruton, who had tried to stab her 
in the back. Friendly, not in an intimate 
way, but in a way that should show the 
widow that she (Dora) was not afraid of her* 
And she would be very kind (as a married 
woman might be with honour) to Bertie 
Garlyon. 

She had no fire in her room in these 
October days, and so, when she went to 
destroy her letters the following day, the 
task was a more difficult one than she had 
anticipated finding it. She had looked 
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forward to a holocaust, but as she could not 
accomplisli thatj she rid herseif of them 
very neatly. She tore them into small bits, 
and used them for the stüffing of a tiny 
eushion of ticking work which she had made 
with her skilful needle. Then, as the sight 
of it would always have reminded her im- 
pleasantly of what it contained, she gave it 
as ^^one of her parting gifts'' to Helen. 
''Kobert will oflfer you something of far 
more value when he takes me away," she 
said to her sister : '' but I really have been 
interested in doing that, and so I give it 
to you." And Helen accepted it, as she did 
most other things about this time, very 
quietly. 

It was arranged in the course of the next 
day that Dora should be married to Mr. 
Falconer in the first week in November. It 
was now late in Oetober, so she had not 
much time either to strengthen or to imperil 
her Position with him. Another pleasing 
circumstance of the next day, too, was that 
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Mr. Carlyon did not call on Helen, as he 
had declared he should do. Still, a dark 
cloud hung over the girl, and only Dora 
could imagine a cause for it. " Not so 
great cause, either, becatise you had a 
triumph, you know," she said, consolingly. 



CHAPTER X. 

THE DAY BEFORE THE WEDDING. 

Mr. Carlyon had come to the conclusion 
that Helen would he far better worth marry- 
ing than Dora. Better worth marrying in 
every way. His insight into Dora's charac- 
ter, had shown him that she was not above 
trickery and deception, and though he was 
not above these things himself, he would ex- 
ceedingly objeet to them in a wife. Fnrther, 
he knew on good authority that Helenes 
fortune woidd be considerable. Her 
mother's portion was settled upon her, and 
this in itself wa^ double the worth of the 
Oaklands property, which was to go to 
Dora. Additionally, an old and distant 
relative had left her a handsome legacy, and 
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her father would probably give her the same 
as he had given Dora. Altogether Helen 
was an heiress! Undoubtedly Helen was 
better worth winning than Dora. 

In the heat of the moment, in his anger 
against Dora for not having come on her 
errand herseif, he had suflfered himself to say 
things to Helen of which he repented him- 
self as soon as he was leffc alone. Helen was 
worth winning ; she was fax too good and 
true, he intuitively feit, to be frightened or 
coereed into any important step. Besides, a 
better feeling was growing up in him since 
he had witnessed her act of brave unselfish- 
ncss. He feit sorry that she should have 
risked compromising herseif by Coming ; and 
still he knew in his own heart that he would 
tum her coming to his purposes if he were 
able to do so. 

He would try to separate her from that 
boy lover of her's, who had clung, with what 
Mr. Bertie Carlyon denominated " such sel- 
fish tenacity;'' to the hold he had got over 
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her in youth. He would oust Digby from 
his place in her aflfections, and win her to 
himself. Ay! in spite of that passage of 
arms with Dora which Helen had so heroie- 
ally intervened to bring to an end. 

His recent faüures rendered him wary. 
He knew now that he had been too abrupt 
with Dora. Had he played her at the end 
of his line just a littlc longer, instead of 
attempting to land her with a jerk, she 
might have been his. He shrugged his 
Shoulders at this reflection, and told himself 
that he was very glad he had attempted 
to land her with a jerk. For had she been 
his Helen never could have been, and so 
things were far better as they were. 

She was worth winning, and the hand- 
some, clever young man, whose beauty and 
clevemess had never done him any good in 
life up to this time, had unlimited faith in 
his own winning powers. He determined to 
show her the rare considerate courtesy of 
utterly ignoring her share in the transaction. 
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She would soon forget the intemperate half- 
insolent tone he had adopted while she was 
with him helpless and alone that night. He 
would never force his presence upon her, 
and yet his presence should pervade her 
path through London society, until she 
was compelled to acknowledge that his 
success in it was a very superior thing to 
Digby's. 

Acting on this resolution he did not call 
at Mr. Jocelyn's house on Mr. Jocelyn's 
terrified daughter the foUowing day, as he 
had declared he would do. And so after a 
little time Helenes heart grew lighter, and 
she heard that a card had been sent to Mr. 
Carlyon inviting him to Dora's wedding 
with scarcely a pang. 

As for Dora, since the stuflfing of her 
little cushion, she had put the matter quite 
behind her in the blithest way possible. 
When Helen pitied her for being subjected 
to the humiliation of Bertie Carlyon's 
presence on her wedding-day, Dora replied, 
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quite trutlifully, that she most probably 
should not give him a thought. 

" Happily for me I have a power of for- 
getting/' she said, with a modest air of not 
taking too much credit to lierself for the 
possession of the trait, which showed that 
she thought it an infinitely commendable 
one. "As for you/' she went on, "don't 
you be a goose, Helen, don't let him think 
that you're making a mountain of a mole- 
hill ; why shonld I feel more at seeing him 

at my wedding, than ^^ she had been 

going to say " than Robert Falconer will at 
sight of Mrs. Bruton." 

But she checked herseif in time. She had 
no Intention of contributing that incident in 
Mr. Falconer's biography to the family com- 
pilation. Her vanity would be hurt by their 
having a definite object on which to fix 
those former affections of his of which they 
were but dimly cognisant now. While the 
aflfair was shrouded in the vapour of mystery 
to them it was not disagreeable to her. But 
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a living tangible rival, or rather a living 
tangibility, that could be ticketed as the one 
who had jilted her (Dora's) husband long 
before he ever cared for Dora, was not to be 
thought of. She checked herseif in time, 
and left her sentence nnfinished. 

" Than what ? " Helen asked. 

" Oh ! than anybody eise who meets an 
old love, or a would-have-been old love, or 
a might-have-been old love ; if people made 
themselves wretched and feit humiliated 
about all aflfairs of the heart, one would be 
afraid to fall in love, or to flirt, or to do any- 
thing. Don t take the trouble to look severe, 
Helen ; all such folly is over with me. I 
have had a sharp lesson." Then something 
like a spark of gratitude animated her, and 
she added "and thai^ks to you it has not 
harmed me." 

Mrs. Bruton had an invitation to the wed- 
ding, too. As one of the intimate firiends of 
the Jocelyn family she had feit sure all along 
that this bürden would be laid upon her, but 
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she was not at all sure as to liow she should 
bear it. Decidedly to lierself she asserted 
that she woidd not go and see that "hase 
girl, who had escaped punishment so far, 
triumph.^' Still, though she said this, she 
ordered her dress for the occasion, and took 
an interest in it, too ! 

It was a matter of sharp regret to Mrs. 
Bruton that Dora should have escaped un- 
scathed. It was a mystery to her, and she 
hated mysteries. She caught Bertie Carlyon 
one day in the park and appealed to him to 
elucidate it. 

" I wish you wonldn't carry your love of 
fiction and of inventing plot and counterplot, 
incident and emotions, into real life,'' she 
said, to him, with sparkUng eyes ; " that 
fine love-story you told me the other day 
with yourself for a hero and Dora Jocelyn 
for a heroine, was a little too bad." 

" Yes ; was it not ? " he said, laughing, 
and she was staggered, and utterly unable to 
make up her mind as to what it behoved her 
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to do. She had never expected him to deny 
the truth of tliat which he himself had 
stated. She had never expected him to 
meet her remarks lightly. She had expected 
evasioii, and confusion, and instead of these 
she met with a nonchalant acknowledgment 
that she had been weakly crednlous. 

"Did you take into consideration what 
mischief might be made ? I repeated what 
you told me to the one most interested, Mr. 
Falconer.'' 

" That is exactly what you assured me you 
would not do ; I was not to imagine you 
so infirm of purpose ; and what did he say, 

and do ? '' 

" He said very little, and I suppose he has 

done even less, for they are to be married 

next week, and I am invited to the wedding.'^ 
" So am I," Bertie Carlyon said. 
^^ Are you going ? surely not ! " 
'' Indeed I am ; why not, Mrs. Bruton ? " 
" Then it was all untrue/' she said, in a 

mortified tone. 
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She had clung so fondly, in spite of his 
easy denial, to the hope that Doia had leally 
proved herseif as fsdse and unworthv, as she 
(Mrs. Bruton) fiimly believed her to bc 
She had clung so fondly to this hope that 
she could not help feeling mortified when he 
asked her why he should not go to the wed- 
ding. He had been simply testing her 
powers of credulity and ill-natnre in fabri- 
cating that story which he had told her. 
Had there been a shadow of truth in it he 
could never have calmly contemplated pre- 
senting himself at Dora's wedding. 

Mrs. Bruton had no other opportunity of 
satisfying herseif as to the truth or falsehood 
of that which she had been so ready to 
believe. In another conversation with Mr. 
Carlyon that gentleman laughed at her so for 
having been " taken in by his acting," that 
she was glad to drop the subject. As for 
Mr. Falconer he gave her no chance of 
questioning him further. Since that even- 
ing, when she had so recklessly made her- 

TOI. IL 
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seif the medium of ill-tidings to him, he had 
never called on her. And the day of his 
mamage was drawing on apace, and sorrow- 
fully she feit that she had lost him even as a 
friend. 

Something impelled her to try and make 
amends for the unconscious injustice of 
which she now believed herseif to have been 
g^ty? by sending Dora a splendid marriage 
gift. It was worthy of her own wealth, and 
of Dora's beauty, a suite of emeralds,. throat- 
let, and tiara, brooeh and bracelet. He 
woTild not let Dora take the gift and him- 
self still scom the giver, she argued. And 
she was right. Dora did not teil him that 
she had received them until it was too late 
to retum them ; did not teil him until every 
act of hers reflected upon him, and so would 
have a double significance. Accordingly, as 
they were kept, and even acknowledged in a 
little note of tlianks from Dora, Mrs. Bruton 
argued from false premises, and deduced 
that her peace offering was accepted. 
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Dora's good resolutions stood her in 
wonderful stead at this epoch. She clung 
to them stouüy ; made her grandfather and 
grandmother, and Aunt Grace, very happy 
by going to see them daUy, and was very 
kind to Helen. And Helen seemed to need 
much kindness just now, for she began to 
droop in health and in spirite too, and Digby 
Burnington was away. A sudden and unex- 
pected vacancy oceurred in the staff of the 
great diplomatist who was then at Berlin. 
As this great diplomatist was a friend of 
Lord Lynton's, the latter had no difficulty 
in getting the appointment for his second 
son. This was all right and well. What 
was Strange and perplexing about it was 
that Digby had gone off without beat of 
drum, so to say — without bidding Helen 
good-bye verbally. As for the good-bye 
contained in his note it was so cold and con- 
strained, so imnatural, and altogether unlike 
Digby that the girFs warm heart was 
chilled. 

Q2 
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Moreover the old people, Lord and Lady 
Lynton, themselves were not quite as they 
should have been in their manner to their 
flon's affianced bride now. Even nnsnspi- 
cious Lady Caroline notieed it, and said to 
her husband that she believed " Louisa was 
trying to separate those poor children." 

"Louisa won't do that, nor will a 
thousand like her do it, if they are staunch 
to each other,'' Mr. Jocelyn said, cheerily ; 
" mey don't come of the blood to give each 
other up lightly." 

"There is something amiss, I am sure," 
Lady Caroline said ; " Helen knows how 
heartily I love her, yet she does not teil me 
anything ; and I respeet my child too much 
to try and force her confidence/' 

" Leave it to time and their own good 
sense, my dear,'' Mr. Jocelyn said, and Lady 
Caroline consented to foUow his adviee, and 
shook her liead and heaved a sigh even as 
she consented. 

Not even to Dora did Helen condescend 
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to complain, But for all that self-restraint 
the girl suflFered severely. In her own mind 
she feit convinced that some rumour of that 
indiscretion of wHch she had been guüty for 
Dora's sake had got abroad, and she was re- 
garded in some way or other as unworthy. 
She feit her heart throb prpudly at the 
thought, knowing how thoroughly she could 
vindicate herseif if only she were a few 
degrees less noble than she was. As it was, 
being herseif, she feit her Ups were sealed, 
Dora's honour and safety, and Dora's married 
happiness, would be imperilled if she (Helen) 
brought things into the light. 

The most painful part of this aflfair was 
that the girl was not supported under the 
sacrifice she was making, by the reflection 
that she was making it for a good cause or 
a worthy. To Helenes mind there was some- 
thing infinitely degrading and contemptible 
in it all. If Dora had been false to her 
plighted troth for love of some one eise, 
Helen would have arraigned her sister at the 
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bar of womanly feeling, and probably have 
pronounced her guiltless. But Dora» had 
been false to Mr. Falconer out of love of 
fun, and flirtation, and then she had sought 
to mend matters by being false to Mr. 
Carlyon through fear. There was nothing of 
the heroine in any one part of the business, 
and Helen was fuUy alive to this faet, and 
still was tongue-tied, honour-bound, not to 
try and right herseif to the wronging of the 
WTong-doer. 

Moreover she had no certain grounds to 
go upon even if she had made up her mind 
to speak out and let Dora look to hersel£ 
The Lyntons were cool and superior to her 
now, in a way that is eminently grating and 
hard to bear, especially when those who 
compel one to bear it are near relatives. 
They were cool and superior, and Digby was 
away. She would not excuse herseif before 
she was accused, and they never so much as 
hinted at any aecusation against her. They 
only talked of Digby as one in whom all the 
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Joceljnis must have a family interest, and 
seemed tacitly to deny that Helen had a 
special one in him any longer. 

Gradually, but still speedily, there was 
estrangement between the two houses, even 
before Dora's wedding day. It has been 
stated before that the two sisters-in-law did 
not like one another, and so the chasm be- 
tween them was easily made, and easily 
widened. " They had no time to see each 
other/' they told each other and their 
respective husbands ; and though Lady 
Caroline's heart bumed within her at the 
growth of slights that might affect the 
happiness and the love of her child, she was 
too proud a woman to complain of them, or 
to seek to get them explained. Her brother 
had been less her brother since his marriage, 
as is very often the case even with affec- 
tionate men. Döring later years the fratemal 
feeling had very nearly died out between 
them, so she had no feeling of security in 
addressing him on the subject. However, 
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ßhe did address him once ; soon after she 
had spoken to her own husband with such 
small result. 

" How odd it was of Digby to go off 
without Coming to'^see Helen/' she said, to 
Lord Lynton on one of the rare occasions 
of her seeing him alone. 

"Why odd, to go without seeing Helen 
particularly ? '* he asked. 

" Surely the fact of their engagement is 
suflBcient explanation of the phrase/' she said, 
in a tone of haughty surprise. 

*^ Their engagement ! oh, to be sure ! they 
were baby lovers or something of that sort ; 
I saw one of my baby lovers the other day, 
Caroline, she s a Mrs. Berringer now, a 
wealthy widow, with a daughter who is to 
be presented this year ; we had a laugh over 
our old foUy, and I introduced her to my 
wife ; by the way, Louisa is going to present 
Fanny Berringer; she's the heiress of the 
day." 

" Is she ? ^' Lady Caroline said, coldly. 
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" Yes ; fifty thousand a year ; her father 
had mines in Wales, and died a Croesus ; 
the girFs very pretty, too/' 

" They will want a title for her, I 
suppose ? " Lady Caroline said, carelessly. 

" They don t care for a title ; if he has 
good blood and talent, a younger son might 
win her, I fancy." And then it oceurred to 
Lady Caroline that Helen was to be put 
aside for this young heiress. But how 
conld Digby be so base as to veer round 
without a Word, without the shadow of a 
cause, in this way ? 

After this new figure — this Miss Ber- 
ringer had been sketched into the picture, 
Lady Caroline never again broached the 
subjeet, either to her brother or her sister- 
in-law. To her husband' she did say, 
" Digby is being bought with a price ; his 
mother has found an heiress for him, and 
that is why Digby is sent off to Berlin in 
this hurry/' Then she told him what her 
brother had said, and he was very angry. 
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" I See that it will drop now/' Lady 
Caroline said, sorrowfully, and he re- 
plied, — 

" Let it drop, the sooner the better ; my 
girl has too high a heart to wish to thrust 
herseif upon them ; but he's a mean young 
hound, that nephew of yonrs, to draw off in 
the way he has/' 

Mr. Joceljni was not an unjust nor an 
ungenerous man, but in this earliest hour of 
his wrath he conld not help remembering 
the fact, and reminding Lady Caroline of it, 
that the relationship to Digby was on her 
side, not his. It was a perfectly unconscious 
blow. It wonld never have been dealt at all 
had not Digby and Digby 's people done 
something to make it an unplcasant one. 
It was delivered now in self-defence, it 
almost seemed, for Mr. Joceljni had always 
encouraged the idea of the alliance wannly ; 
now that the alliance was endangered, it 
was not unnatural; and Lady Caroline 
could not consider it unnatural that he 
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should remind her that Digby came from 
her side of the house, not his. 

There was a great bustle of preparation 
going on, for Mr. Joceljni had decreed that 
his eldest daughter (to whose mother such 
joyous vanities had been denied) should be 
married with all the pomp and glory it was 
his to command. Dora had very little time 
to think of anything save her trousseau 
and her lover. Still, self-absorbed as she 
was, she could not help being conscious that 
a great cloud had come over Helen. That 
there was something amiss between Helen 
and Digby Dora feit sure. But Digby was 
such a young and unimportant fact in 
Dora's eyes, that to use her own expression, 
" his absence or his presence was all one to 
her, and Helen would have reason to bless 
Berlin if it freed her from the entangle- 
ment." She did not venture to say thus 
much to Helen, but she said it boldly both 
to her father and Lady Caroline, and seeing 
as they did only their own side of the 
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grievance, they could not quaxrel with her 
remark. 

But on the day before the wedding, when 
nearly everything was settled, and when at 
least there was nothing more for Dora to do 
in the way of providing herseif with every 
necessary and luxury she might possibly 
want, she found time to touch upon the 
tender topic to Helen. *^ I hate inoper- 
tinence and prying, and all things of that 
sort/' Dora said, abruptly; she was standing 
•at the time facing the window, with her 
back to the room in which Helen was 
sitting ; " but I should like to feel that you 
had as much confidence in me as I had in 
you only the other day, dear.'' 

" I have every confidence in you, taking 
the other day as a wholesome waming," 
Helen said. " I hate moralising and preach- 
ing at people quite as much as you do 
impertinence and prying ; still I do venture 
to say that I hope you will never play with 
fire again.'' 
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**Well we won't talk any more about 
that/' Dora, said, confiisedly ; " it's not too 
pleasant to have one's follies set in array 
before one a few houra before one is married. 
mat I was thinking of was your case, 
Helen ; I think the Ljmtons are behaving 
very badly to you, and I wonder that you 
condescend to mope about it." 

" I have condescended Iower than that/' 
Helen said, sadly. 

" Have you ? " Dora said, almost sneer- 
ingly in her careless forgetfulness of all 
Helen had risked for her ; " I am sony for 
you then — or rather sony for your want of 
spirit ; why, Helen, Digby Bumington has 
as good as thrown you over by going off 
in that way without Coming or writing, or 
anything/' 

'^ He has written," Helen said, with a 
desperate attempt at dignity. 

" Has he ? Yes ; I know he has written, 
but it was not the sort of letter you or any 
other girl ought to have had from a lover 
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on the eve of his going away ; I saw how 
cut up you were when you were reading 
that letter, and I feit sure then that there 
was sometliing wrong. I didn't imagine 
though, that it would go on for days and 
days like this, without Coming to a climax." 

" Like what ? " Helen asked. 

" Like the way Lady Lynton behaves to 
you/' Dora said, quickly ; " horrid, red-faeed 
old woman, I hate her, and I am glad to be 
able to say it without hurting your feelings, 
for of course you can't care how much she 
is abused after the way she treats you ; she 
tried to put me down in every way she 
could the first cvening she saw me at Court 
Royal ; but I carried too many guns for her, 
as grandpa says, and gave her rather more 
than volley for volley ; it was such a little 
insignificant attempt to put me down, it 
was so paltry and contemptible." The 
beautiful Dora tumed a face of wrath back 
towards her sister as she spoke, and Helen 
said, — 
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" If it was only that, I wonder you worry 
yourself and me about it now." 

"Does it worry you? really, Helen, I 
wisli you had more spirit, fancy caring 
about a man's mother ." 

" I don't care for Aunt Louisa a bit, and 
I never did," Helen said, hastily, hoping to 
avert what was coming. 

" You don't care for her as Aunt Louisa, 
I firmly believe, but you do care for her as 
Digby Bumington's mother, and it puzzles 
me how you can do that after he has thrown 
you off. I know I am speaking plainly." 

" Kather too plainly,'' Helen said ; " more 
plainly than I will let you speak again." 

"How absurd you are to take offence, 
Helen," Dora said, with a sudden air of 
deprecation and apology ; " haven't I a right 
to feel interested in you, and proud and 
jealous for you ; do you forget that we are 
sisters ? " 

" Did I forget it,'' Helen said, feeling very 
sad and desolate ; " when I went on your 
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errand, Dora ? if Digby hos left me, it is for 
that ; do you wonder that I don't wish to 
speak of it to you ? " 

" Oh 1 nonsense/' Dora urged, reassur- 
ingly; "Digby didn't see you, and Bertie 
would never teil ; you're worrying yourself 
with idle fears if you think anytliing has 
been found out about that, dear ; but all the 
same, if you could bring yourself to lock 
upon Digby Bumington as gone, you would 
be much happier; if I were in your case, 
indeed, I should just write and dismiss himJ* 

" I daresay you would,'' Helen said, 
coldly ; " but you seem to forget that I love 
Digby." 

"Well, and if I were in your case I 
suppose I should love him, too, or it 
wüuldn't bc your case ; but my proper 
pride would preservc me from fretting for 
a man who could treat me like a glove, to 
be drawn on or oflf at pleasure ; besides, 
havc you heard about this Miss Berringer 1 " 

"I have heard Mamma say that Aunt 
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Louisa is going to present her/' Helen said, 
nnable to restrain that look of hoping to 
hear more, which is sufficient encourage- 
ment to the scandal-monger. 

" Well, I have seen her this last day or 
two in the park with Aunt Louisa," Dora 
said, almost mockingly ; " The Lyntons and 
their horses and carriages, and men-servants 
and maid-servants, are all very much at the 
Service of the plump plebeian who has fifty 
thousand a year, and won't mind marrying 
a younger son (the Lyntons' hope) pro- 
vided he has hlood and brains; don't you 
see it all, Helen 1 you're not to be left 
because you made a little good-natured 
effort on my account, but because this 
fabulously wealthy miner's daughter has 
come to the fore ; Lady Ljniton will 
have made a match of it before the year 
is out." 

" Digby is the least mercenary dear old 
boy that ever lived," Helen said; "if he 
has left off loving me, it will be because he 

YOL. II. R 
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has found some fault in me, or thinks some 
hann of me that he never found or thought 
before ; now, let me ask you, Dora, do you 
mean to confide in Mr. Falconer and teil him 
how silly you were and how sony you are 
for it before you marry ? " 

" No, I don't," Dora said, stoutly ; 
" neither before I marry nor after I marry ; 
you don't know how much I have told him 
either/' she added, suddenly. 

" Were you at all honest and candid with 
him that horrid, horrid night ? " Helen said, 
eagerly. 

"Yes, I was to a certain degree/' Dora 
said, reflectively. She wished to put a stop 
to further interrogation in the future from 
Helen, and she was deciding in her mind 
now how much she should teil and how 
much leave untold. She was not long in 
Coming to this decision. Helen had barely 
time to notice the natural confused hesita- 
tion which the contemplation of such a sub- 
ject might well cause before Dora went on. 
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'* I told him all about thinking Bertie 
would follow me to town without being 
quite sure, and about our painting together 
at the South Kensington all the momings 
of the gallery days ; those were the worst 
things I had to teil, and I told them/' 

"Did you say anything about the letters?'' 

''Oh! the letters were so very unim- 
portant," Dora said. 

"Then why did you make such a point 
of getting them back, Dora ? " Helen asked ; 
'' you're deceiving either yourself or me now. 
I hope it may not be yourself." 

" Let US talk of something pleasanter on 
the eve of my wedding day," Dora said, 
turning round and going up to her sister; 
'' I will be such a discreet and wise matron. 
You shall find that TU quite blot out these 
ugly memories ; I don't like even to think 
of deception and you in the same minute ; 
I told you everything once, Helen, don't 
make me go over the ground again," 
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CHAPTER XL 

MARRIED ^AND MARRED. 

" Be the day weary, or be the day long, 
At length it cometh to even-song/* 

the old Catholic song says; and Helen 
reminded herseif of the veracious wisdom of 
the consoling refrain more than onee during 
Dora's wedding day — reminded herseif of 
its wisdom, and comforted herseif with the 
consideration that all this glitter, and all 
this half-hilarious, half-regretful buzz and 
noise would go down with the sun, and that 
then she should be free to put her head 
down upon her pillow and bemoan herseif 
secretly. 

For the wedding day had arrived, and 
Dora was accomplishing her destiny, glo- 
rions in gorgeous apparel, and with a 
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triumphant heart. The tale of the bride's 
and bridesmaids' dresses, and the names of 
the guests, was to be tokl in the '^ Court 
Journal ; " and the bridal tour was to be to 
Paris, because the girl had never known 
anything of that gay capital ; and Mr. 
Carlyon was all in his manner that she 
could desire. Altogether Dora was very 
happy and well pleased, and happiness 
agreed with her as it does with most people, 
causing her to glow into greater beauty than 
she had ever worn before. 

Lord and Lady Lynton graced her 
nuptials. The latter graced them with a 
redder face than usual ; in fact, a face so red, 
that it suggested cerise trimmings to the 
silver grey satin she wore. Lady Lynton 
had disliked Coming ; but she had been 
constrained into doing so by her lord, who 
strongly counselled the avoidance of all 
marked slights after that last conversation 
with his sister. 

Mrs. Bruton was not at the wedding. 
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The dress which slie liad ordered for the 
occasion came liome in all its pristine purity 
in time, and was even put on ; but at that 
stage Mrs. Bruton's heart faUed her. She 
knew now that she conld not go and seem 
uneoncemed, and as she would not go and 
seem concemed, there was nothing for it but 
to stay away. Helen was not the only one 
with whom this story has to deal who found 
that wedding day intolerably long and 
wearisome. So a brief note was sent to 
Lady Caroline, excusing an absence that 
was not noticed, Dora said. 

Was it not noticed ? One man would 
havc deemed that the presence of Mrs. 
Bruton among the bridal guests denoted a 
want of delicacy of feeling which he would 
have been sorry to accuse her of. In the 
future, it might be that Mrs. Bruton and his 
wife should meet and greet each other as 
they met and greeted many another one of 
their acquaintance ; but just at present he 
would rather not see either of them sub- 
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jected to that necessity for feigning whicli 
would have been laid upon them botli liad 
Mabel been there, and wliich lie could but 
deem so deteriorating to any woman. 

The breakfast need not be described, 
neither need the start be commented upon. 
It is enough to say tliat the bridal pair were 
oflf in time to catch the aftemoon train to 
Dover. Then signs of dispersion set in, and 
Lady Lynton's carriage was announced, and 
then Helen went up boldly to Digby's 
mother. 

" Have you had any news from Digby ? " 
she asked aloud, quite simply. " I have not 
heard from him since he left." 

" Oh, yes ; he's delighted with Berlin," 
Lady Lynton answered, drawing the white 
lace and satin lappets of her bonnet close 
under her fat, red chin. " Tm telling 
Helen,'' Lady Lynton added, turning round 
upon Lady Caroline, " that her cousin is 
quite delighted with Berlin. When we 
shall see him back I am sure I don't know.'' 
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Then Lady Lynton spoke a warm adieu 
to her sister-in-law and niece, and presently 
Helen found herseif standing nearly alone, 
with only Bertie Carlyon near her. 

*' I did not know Bumington was gone 
to Berlin," he said. 

" Yes, as one of the attach^s, about ten 
days ago," she answered, scareely letting her 
eyes rest upon him as she did so. 

" Shall you be long in town, Miss 
Jocelyn?" he inquired, without the Omis- 
sion of the look which ought to have 
accompanied liis words. 

" Until the Christmas week/' she replied ; 
** we stay here until then, I am sorry to say." 

" Why sorry ? " 

" Beeause I would rather be peacefully at 
Court Royal.'' 

" You will be dull there though, in these 
winter months. You will miss your sister. 
Mrs. Falconcr will not be back at DolUngton 
until Christmas, either, she has just told 



me. 
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" Has ßhe been taUdng to you ? *' Helen 
asked in undifiguised wonderment 

" I had the pleasure of two minutes* con- 
versation with her when we came home 
after the interesting ceremony," he said, 
laughing. " In the course of it she told me 
one or two important items of gossip, 
amongst others, that the Lyntons have 
imdertaken to bring out Miss Bemnger." 

'' Did she ? " Helen said, coldly. 

*' Yes ; and another item is that you have 
a grand ball here when she retums. Can 
you give me an idea of the date ? " 

" The tenth of December/' she said. 
" You will have a card, of course." 

"Thank you for the assurance, Miss 
Jocelyn ; but just at that season, if at no 
other, a daneing man is in request, and I 
wish to avoid embarrassing myself with 
other aflfairs of the kind. I am disappointed 
at not seeing my friend, Mrs. Bruton," he 
continued, looking round. 

" She was ill or something this moming, 
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and could not come. Is she such a Mend 
of yours ? '' 

" I count her one of the truest I have," he 
Said, wannly. 

" I think her tolerably true as people go/' 
Helen said, wearily. 

" She is truer than most people as people 
go, indeed she is. I have tested her about 
many people ; for instance, it does me good 
to hear her speak of you." 

" Does she laugh at me very cleverly ? ^' 
Helen said, half smiling. 

"She speaks of you as I love to hear 
those I respect spoken of/' he said, in a low 
voiee, and Helen, though she blushed scarlet, 
could but feel grateful to hini for saying 
that, and saying it in the way he did, after 
her escapade of the other night. 

It was remarked upon in the crowd of 
guests, this little tSte-ä-tSte between Bertie 
Carlyon and the daughter of the house. It 
has been told at an earlier stage of this 
history that it was a habit of Bertie Car- 
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lyon's to devote himself ratlier to the 
mamed tlian the unmamed in sociely. 
His flirtation witli Dora had been caxried on 
outside the pale altogether, and no one was 
the wiser for it. But now his deference to 
and preference for Helen was noted and 
commented upon. Mr. Carlyon's star was 
spoken of as being in the ascendant, for the 
last " Saturday '' had given a favourable 
notice of his new novel, and now Helen 
Jocelyn was favourably inclining her ear to 
him. 

Lady Lynton had stayed long enough to 
see this pair under consideration in con- 
versation together. She had promised to 
take Miss Berringer to a private concert 
that night; but after her retum from the 
wedding she still found time to write a long 
letter to her son Digby. The first portion of 
her letter was fiUed with her own family 
news. The latter portion ran as follows : — 

*'I am just home from Dora Jocelyn's 
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maxriage feast. Tlie bricle, and bridegroom, 
and bridesmaidß, and breakfast, were all 
beautiful, of course. The friendship, or 
flirtation, or whatever it is, between Mr. 
Caxlyon and your cousin Helen was freely 
discussed I heard one or two remarks to 
the effect that it was too fierce to last. I 
should not venture to say so of my own 
judgment, tliough, for he is very handsome, 
and she is quite alive to the fact. I would 
have remonstrated with Helen on so un- 
advised a preference, but you know as well 
as I can teil you how bent she is on having 
her own way in all things, great and small. 
Titiens and Santley, and a host of others 
to-night at your uncle Lanesworth's (the 
Earl of Lanesworth was a brother-in-law of 
Lady Lynton's). I should not go, but I do 
not like to disappoint Miss Berringer, whose 
dissipation, until she has been presented, is 
only in the musical line. Wo are obliged to 
keep our jewel very much hidden at present, 
until she may legitimately blaze out upon 
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the World. As you may imagine, we have 
liard work to do so, for tlie most exaggerated 
reports of her beauty and wealth, great as 
botli are, are current. Slie is one of the 
sweetest amateur artists I ever saw, and just 
now she is employed in copying that portrait 
of you which hangs in my boudoir. Pray 
bring me some of that iron jewellery when 
you come back ; there is something very 
striking in it when wom with white velvet. 
Do not forget this, as it is an important 
commission, and believe me, my dear boy, 
" Your affectionate mother, 

" LoüiSA Lynton." 

All the World, that is to say, more than 
five hundred, of Lady Lanesworth's friends 
then in London were at her concert that 
night. The Jocelyns were there, and Bertie 
Carlyon, who had somehow or other managed 
to arrive simultaneously, came in with them. 
As ill-disposed fate would have it, Lady 
Lynton had already arrived, charged with 
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the care of the young lieiress, to whom Lady 
L3niton immediately pointed out her " niece 
Helen Jocelyn, and her inamorato." 

" But I thought," Miss Berringer said, 
hesitatingly, " at least, I had fancied I had 
heard tliat Miss Jocelyn and your son, Mr. 
Digby Bumington, were engaged." 

Lady Lynton looked round the room, took 
a cursory glance at her left-hand neighbour, 
evinced, in short, total indüference to the 
remark, and then replied, — 

"Poor children, they used to call them- 
selves engaged when they were babies 
nearly. They have leamt since then, I 
fancy, that all engagements must be built 
up on some more secure foundation than 
cousinly affection/' 

'* I am glad of that/' Miss Berringer said, 
warmly; and Lady Lynton smiled graciously 
and approvingly upon her. 

" I mean I am glad, because I do hate 
Cousins marrying," said Miss Berringer. '' I 
think it's so silly, you know, when there are 
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SO many other people to many, to go and 
take some one who is like a brotlier or sister. 
Miss Jocelyn is very pretty, isn^t she ? but 
not so pretty as the one who was married 
to-day." 

"Dora is a beauty/' Lady Lynton said, 
(she feit quite generously towards Dora, now 
that Dora was so well married), " and Helen 
is simply pretty. She is rather pale than 
fair, the sort of complexion that betokens 
iU-health." 

The little Welsh heiress was as rosy as 
the moming, with shocks of bright yellow 
hair, and the lightest blue eyes that were 
compatible with any colour at all. Even 
her little, fat, babyish shonlders, and arms, 
and hands were rosy. But Lady Lynton 
resolved that her young friend shonld be a 
beauty as well as an heiress, and the first 
Step to be taken was to impress the gu-1 
with the idea of her own good looks. 

She looked across the room to where 
Helen was sitting listening with unin- 
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terested eyes to one of tlie vocal flights 
Titiens was indulging her heaxers in. 
Helen was wearing white this night, 
white cloudy tulle, looped and pnffed 
after the fashion of the day, with white 
cr^pe roses and peark. Her fair face 
looked pinched and thin. Her blue eyes, 
as they tumed from the concert boards 
and rested upon Lady Lynton's party, 
looked lustreless. 

" She is absolutely piain to-night," Lady 
Lynton said, angrily. It was a sort of 
mute reproach to her, this pallor of the 
girl's, and Lady Lynton detested reproaches, 
mute or otherwise. 

" Yes, she is not half as pretty as I ex- 
pected to see her," Miss Berringer said, 
sitting up, and looking rosily alive to every- 
thing about ; " perhaps she is put out at her 
sister being married before her, after it has 
been reported for so long that she was 
engaged." 

" I go out of my own family to hear news 
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of it/' Lady Lynton said, warily, "whom did 
you hear ehe was engaged to, my dear, and 
whom did you hear it from ? " 

"I heard it from Mrs. Bruton," Miss 
Berringer said, promptly, " she told mamma 
and me long ago— oh, back at the end of 
last Summer, that Helen Jocel)^! was en- 
gaged to your son, Mr. Digby." Fanny 
Berringer took a sly pleasure in saying 
this to her obsequious patroness, if such a 
phrase may be allowed. The young lady 
was not nearly so ready to fall a golden 
victim to impeeunious Digby as his mother 
imagined. Miss Berringer had met the 
eldest son of the house, Lord Waldron, and 
her pale blue eye was on the title and the 
Coronet, which her fifty thousand pounds a 
year would gild afresh. So now she said, 
with something like unction, that she had 
heard from Mrs. Bruton long ago, that 
Digby and Miss Jocelyn were engaged. 

" That Mrs. Bruton is a woman that one 
must not have too much of," Lady Lynton 
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Said, witli a peculiar tone. " She is very 
pretty and veiy rieh, but riches and beauty 
will never carry her where she wishes to go." 
This Lady Lynton said advisedly, meaning 
it as a timely hint to Fanny not to be led 
into the error of believing that her fifty 
thousand a year, and her pink roses, would 
carry her into those upper spheres of which 
Lady Lynton was so kindly giving her 
glimpses. 

"Who is the dairy-maid beauty that 
Lady Lynton has got with her to-night ? " 
Mr. Carlyon asked of a man who was Stand- 
ing near to him. The man was also Stand- 
ing near enough to Helen to make him chary 
of what he said about her aunt's companion. 

" It is a Miss Berringer," he said, briefly. 

" The Welsh mining man's daughter ? '' 
Bertie asked. 

" Yos," the other nodded, and then Bertie* 
Carlyon found an opportunity of ofFering his 
arm to Helen, for a pause was declared to 
be essential to the well-being both of per- 
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formers and performed to, and they were 
going to adjoum to .another room to have 
Champagne cup and ices. 

" I heard you speaking about that young 
lady with my aunt ; it is Miss Bemnger, is 
it not ? " Helen asked. She was watching 
Miss Berringer's progress along the room as 
she spoke, a progress that was guarded and 
watched and protected by Lady Lynton 
most assiduously, to the discomfiture of a 
flying squadron of young men who were 
hovering about her. The heiress, now that 
she eould be seen standing up, was dis- 
covered to be a short, stout girl, with a large 
rosy fair face, and an utter want both of 
grace and dignity in her bearing. She was. 
very richly dressed although she was not 
presented yet, and so by the world was 
supposed not to be out. But a glance at 
the set figure, and the assured manner (it 
was assured and seif possessed, though not 
good) was sufläcient to dispossess anyone of 
the notion that it was extreme youth which 

8 2 
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had kept her in the rank and file of society 
80 far. 

"Yes/' he said, "that is Miss Berringer, 
as I have just heard ; the little heiress has 
not the snare of beauty in addition to her 
wealth, has shc ? " 

" I don't know," Helen said, shaking her 
head, " shc is good-looking enough, but I 
know a thousand faces that please me 

" You have been spoilt by the contempla- 
tion of extraordinary beauty in your sister, 
Mrs. Falconer/' he said, quietly. Helen 
started, and blushed a little as she replied, — 

" I don't know how that may be, but I do 
know that I hardly like to speak about my 
sister to you." (Remember how little Helen 
knew.) 

'' Yet I must speak onee, and then have 
done with it," he said ; " your sister's want 
of knowledgc of my nature led her to form a 
mistaken estimate of my conduct. In cold 
blood I was incapable of doing anything 
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that could cause her anxiety or annoyance. 
You will believe this, will you not — assure 
me that you do, and let this painful subject 
drop for ever ? " 

" Willingly," she said, eagerly. 

" Or rather, let it be no longer painful," 
he went on, "that will be the most sensible 
way to treat it/' Then in an apparently 
undisguised way he asked, "Can you take 
any interest in a very unimportant literary 
triumph, or are social triumphs too potent 
just now ? " 

" Whose is it ? '' she asked, languidly. 

"Only mine," he said, flushing a little. 
"Will you accept a copy of the book that 
has won it, Miss Jocelyn ? " 

" Of course I will ; you are the only 
author I know, so I may never have the 
chance of accepting another presentation 
copy/V While she was saying this the 
evolutions of the throng round the buffet 
brought Lady Lynton and Miss Berringer 
close to her. 
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" I thought you would have been too 
tired to come to-night, Helen/' Lady Ljrn- 
ton Said. 

" I had a strong attraction in Titiens/^ 
öhe had been about to add, but Lady 
Lynton interrupted her with a smiling 
" Oh ! I see/' and Helen grew ciimson and 
embarrassed at the imputation. Not but 
what it did look like it, she feit obliged to 
confess, for Bertie Carlyon, by either acci- 
dent or design, had been by her aide all the 
evening. 

Lord Waldron, the eldest son of the Eärl 
of Lynton, came in late that night. He had 
been away in Scotland (grouse shooting and 
deer-stalking) and in other places, for so long 
a time that none of the changes in the family 
policy were known. He was a good looking 
man, only a couple of years older than 
Digby, and very much like him. The like- 
ness led Helen to smilc upon him cordially 
as he came across to her while she was 
Standing at the bufFet near his mother. 
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" You here, Waldron I " his mother said, 
with more surprise than pleasure at sight 
of him. " I told Lady Lanesworth that it 
was hopeless to expect to see you, as you 
would only reach town to-night." 

*'I came up by tlie night train, and 
reached town at twelve this moming/' he 
took his hand away £rom his mother, and 
delivered it up to Helen. *' Well, Helen, 
what made you let Digby go alone to en- 
danger the British policy in Berlin 1 You 
always had to look after him, and always 
will have to do it." 

" Shall we go back ? " Lady Lynton said, 
tartly. " Waldron, give your arm to Miss 
ßerringer." The excellent mother had no 
particular desire to make Miss Berringer and 
her eldest son too well aequainted. But she 
was ready to risk what might come of their 
crossing the room together now, rather than 
leave Waldron and Helen free to ask and to 
give each other any Information that might 
lead to an explanation about Digby. 
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In this latter design, the one of keeping 
her son and liis cousin apart, the unsophisti- 
cated heiress aided her to the best of her (the 
heiress's) ability, which was not great. 

*'When I knew you last year I did not 
think I should ever have been so intimate 
witli Lady Lynton/' Fanny Berringer said ;. 
" did you ? " 

" No, I can't say that I did/' he replied^ 
and if he had spoken the truth, he might 
have added, that he had never even thought 
about her, much less her possible intimacy 
with his mother. Moreover, he was not 
inclined to drift into a conversational 
labyrinth about thoughts with Miss Ber- 
ringer ; he wanted to go across to his pretty 
cousin, Helen, the one who was to be his 
brother's wife. Lady Lynton marked the 
want and checked it. 

" Waldron," she said, abruptly, " the heat 
of these rooms is insupportable ; I shall go 
directly there is a pause. You must hold 
yourself in readiness to see us out." 
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"rm just going to speak to Aunt Caroline 
and Helen," he said ; '' going to teil them 
that, as one of the family, I feel all tlie 
disgust I ought to feel at not having been 
asked to the wedding to-day. I hear the 
bride was wonderful." 

*' She is, when you compare her witli 
Helen," Lady Lynton said, disparagingly ; 
" but after all, when you talk of ' beauty ' 
you expect something more than a piquant 
little face and manner." 

" Is that all Dora has ? Keport says to the 
contrary." 

" She has not much more, and Helen has 
not even that," Lady Lynton said, fanning 
herseif vigorously. 

*' Dear Helen," Lord Waldron said, 
" Digby and I used to fight about her 
when we were boys, Miss Berringer ; but 
he—" 

"I cannot bear this heat a moment 
longer,^' Lady Lynton said, rising up with 
much fuss. Then as she passed down the 
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room on her son's arm, she whispered to 
him " You must come home with us, Wal- 
dron, for I havc spoilt that poor child's 
pleasure this evening, and I want lier to be 
well amused. I want her for Digby/' sbe 
whispered, as Miss Berringer's attention 
was momentarily diverted from what was 
l)assing. 

"Want her for Digbyl" he ejaculated, 
"No, I can't go home with you, mother; 
Miss Berringer must endure the prelimi- 
naries of the step you're arranging that she 
shall take ; I want to speak to Helen." 

" Helen has disgraeed herseif," then Lady 
Lynton said, warmly, " don't you go and 
interfere, and raise her hopes of getting 
Digby again; I have had trouble enough 
with him ; but Helen has to thank the re- 
lationship for my sparing her as I have 
done." Then Miss Berringer came up in a 
little gush of gladness that they were going 
so soon, because she was sure dear Lady 
Lynton was tired. And Lord Waldron was, 
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in some way or other, very mucli against his 
being, wafted into the carriage with them. 
and taken home. 

That night, on their return home after the 
concert, Lady Caroline said to her daughter, 
just as the latter was about to say " good 
night," 

**My dear Helen, does it strike you as 
«trange that Digby should have gone away 
US he has gone, and that you should hear so 
little of him ? '' 

"No, mamma," Helen said, calmly, and 
the calmness was no effort ; it did not strike 
her as stränge that evil should have come to 
her, when she had done what must seem so 
evil a thing if only it were known. 

"Well I own that I am not quite com- 
fortable about it,'' Lady Caroline said, de- 
jectedly, and as if hopeless of gaining any 
cluc to that mystery which now perplexed 
her. 

" And I own I am quite unhappy about 
it— but it doesn't strike me as stränge," 
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Helen Said, pa^ionately. Then she was free 
to go to bed, the reaJisation of the refrain, — 

" Be the day weary, or be the day long, 
At length it coineth to even-song," 

had come. 



CHAPTER XII. 

PLANS AND COUNTER-PLANS. 

In spite of those numerous unkind reso- 
tions Mrs. Bruton had made to prevent Mr. 
Falconer's marriage with Dora, the widow 
was not a mean nor a malicious woman. 
She had failed in winning the man she 
loved herself, and she was obliged to confess 
that Dora had wbn him fairly ; so it seemed 
at least. From this day forth Mrs. Bruton 
was determined to do nothing, to look 
nothing, and to hear nothing that might be 
detrimental to the peace of either of them. 

She had found herseif unable to attend 
their wedding by reason of the inopportune 
welling up of some old memories. These 
memories made her sad with an intensity of 
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sadness that made it impossible for her to 
banish the traces of it from her face. So as 
she had too keen a regard for appearauces 
even to disregard them in her own person, 
she would not take the tear-blurred face to 
the marriage festival. 

She was very glad indeed, now that Dora 
was his wife, that Dora had accepted h^ 
gift of emeralds prettily. She was glad 
that she had made the gift so handsome, so 
worthy of his wife. Above all she was 
glad that he had permitted Dora to take 
them. This argued that he must have for- 
given her (Mrs. firuton) that ill-jiidged 
burst which had been a combination of 
waming, slighted aflfection, pique, malice, 
and all uncharitableness to which she had 
given way the last time he had called upon 
her. 

She sought Helen Jocelyn's society a good 
deal at this j uncture, and Helen did not turn 
away from the seeking, although she did not 
respond to it. Indeed Helen did not respond 
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to any weU meant intrusions on the sad 
dulness in which she was steeped just now. 
Her father and mother noticed her growing 
gloom, noticed the non-arrival of all letters 
from Berlin, noticed the gathering of some 
sort of cloud about their darling; but she 
never replied to their surmises in any other 
way than by a smile and fervently uttered 
wish that they were back at Court Koyal 
again. 

However, though the girl did not seek or 
even gladly meet, she did not avoid Mrs. 
Bruton. Rather she suffered Mrs. Bruton's 
presence with a degree of patient apathy 
that led Mrs. Bruton into the error of 
imagining that Helen was the better for 
iucessant Invasion, for being " forced out of 
herseif," as the widow phrased it, and for 
** having her thoughts diverted from that 
truant, Digby Burnington.'' Mrs. Bruton 
would not have spoken in that sham censur- 
ing way of Digby had she had the least 
idea that Digby was a truant indeed. 
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But in spite of the placid interest with 
which Helen reeeived all the attentions of 
the bright lady who was banishing some 
haunting memories from her own heart by 
paying them eamestly, the girl was grateful. 
And so when their retum to Court Royal 
came to be spoken about, Helen asked her 
mother " if Mrs. Bruton could not be asked 
to come too ? '' 

But before this request was made and 
granted, more than a month of a mid-winter 
London season had to be got through, and 
Bertie Carlyon had many opportunities of 
putting himself in good and becoming lights 
before Helen Jocelyn. Unconsciously Mrs. 
Bruton aided and abetted him. It never 
oecurred to her that the young man who 
for so long had bome the character of one 
who was never dctrimental to girls, should 
liavc suddenly altercd Ins tactics. So as 
Bertie was pleasant and populär, and suc- 
(icssful in his litcrary career just now, (to 
which latter fact the two forraer ones are to 
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be attributed) Mrs. Bruton made flattering 
use of him, in a way that would have been 
puzzling to some people bad they known of 
two or tbree little incidents wbich have been 
narrated in this story. 

At least it would have been puzzling to 
people who habitually overlook and dis- 
regard the fact that in the whirl and worry 
of the World, one has but little time to 
remember the past peccadilloes of acquaint- 
ances who seem to have forgotten them 
themselves. We may remember the fault 
or the failing, the misfortune, or the ill- 
conduct of the one who goes about heaping 
ashes upon his own head, and remorsefully 
rueing that he ever did what has been done. 
But who amongst us can charge his or her 
memory with the gay grievance wrought by 
a curled darling who does not seem to suffer 
for his sins. Mrs. Bruton was only like a 
thousand of her class in ignoring all that 
had gone before, and that she had not quite 
liked. In some way or other he had 
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certainly told her a story about bimself and 
set her on tlie track of working mischief to 
Dora Jocelyn. But no mischief had come 
of it, and Dora was Mrs. Falconer, and 
Bertie himself seemed to have forgotten all 
about it. Could she do less than follow 
his example ? 

It was not Strange that Mrs. Brüten 
should suflfer him since she was Mrs. Brüten. 
But it was Strange that Helen should endure 
him so patiently as she did during these 
months. When I say "endure him patiently/' 
I do not mean that he ever forced himself 
upon her, but he was always crossing her 
path. Knowing what she did about his 
game of chess with Dora, it may be thought 
that Dora's sister ought to have scouted and 
scomed him. But Helen could not do this, 
for she was rapidly Coming to feel that she 
had sacrificed herseif for the least worthy 
one in that aflfair; and that Dora and 
Dora's vanity were by no means to be relied 
upon. 
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Besides, he was always so gentle and 
deferential to her, that the girl could not 
help liking him to the degree of wishing 
that she had never known him in any 
other phase. She disliked remembering 
anything that looked against him, and so 
appreciated that generosity of his to the 
füllest, which made him always act, and 
look, and speak as if she had never gone 
against him as a foe, and demanded Dora^s 

' letters. He was surprised himself at the 
progress he made, little knowing that the 

. half enforeed, half accidental intimaey went 
for nothing, and would melt away like the 
luisubstantial thing it was, at the first hint 
jfrom Digby Burnington that he wished it to 
do so. 

For a long time it seemed, though, as if 
Digby were not going to oflfer a hint about 
that or anything eise to Helen. But just 
before they were leaving London for Court 
Eoyal, one came, a most unmistakeable one. 
It was the long expected letter from Berlin, 

T 2 
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and in it was enclosed the ring Helen liad 
given liim wlien they bad re-plcdged them- 
selves to onc anotlier with all the solemn 
fervour, and trusting faith of their respective 
twenty, and seventeen years. When Helen 
saw that ring, she had little need to read 
the words which accompanied it. " For 
both their sakes/' he said ; " he had come 
to the conclusion that this must be the end 
of it. Indeed, he had no choiee in the 
matter. He hoped she would be happy 
with the one whom she had chosen, and 
whom he, Digby, would try to believe to be 
worthy of her.'' That was aU ; Helen 
regarded this aUusion to another as a mere 
mean subterfuge, utterly unworthy of what 
Digby was. As to his statement that " he 
had no choiee in the matter,'' she believed 
that to be true. ''He is ordered by his 
mother to marry that Miss Berringer,'' she 
said, to licrself. And then, as she remem- 
bered how, all her life, this thought of being 
Digby's wife had bcen entwined with her 
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very being, she broke down and wept 
bitterly. 

If he had no appeal against the decision 
lie himself had come to, there could certainly 
none be made from the Joeelyn side. Her 
father and mother settled this between 
themselves, and resolved to oppose Helen 
if Helen were foolish enough to wish it. 
But Helen did not put their determination 
to the test. She went to her father, slipping 
her little brilliant ring off as she neared 
him, and simply asked him to " enclose that 
to Digby." 

" Without a Word ? " Mr. Joeelyn asked. 

" Of course not, papa ; that would be 
most uneourteous, and he deserves courtesy 
at our hands now as much as ever. Teil 
him that I am glad he has written at last. 
It is better than that waiting ; and say I 
hope that he will be happy and successfal, 
and everything that I used to wish him 
to be." 

Mr. Joeelyn promised, but his note to 
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Digby was hardly worded in the way Helen 
suggested. Mr. Jocelyn's view of Digby's 
conduct was that it was a piece of motive- 
less, boyish, disgraceful, ungentlemanly 
heartlessness. Helen thought there were 
extenuating circumstances attending it. 
But until she saw Dora, and Lad obtained 
Dora's permission to vindicate herself, she 
dared not make any attempt to set herself 
right with Digby, or to set Digby right with 
her father. 

The Lyntons heard of their son's defalca- 
tion, and heard it with equanimity. " She 
was never the wife for Digby/' Lady^ 
Lynton said, folding the letter which Lady 
Caroline "had deemed it incumbent to 
write;" to use her own phraseology, "you 
cannot be aware of Digby's falseness and 
baseness," Lady Caroline wrote, feeling 
well assured the whole time that his mother 
was not only aware of it, but had prompted 
it. " To me it is inexplicable that after 
having won such a heart as Helenes, he 
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should cast it aside. Do not miskad your- 
selves by imagining that we would see it 
renewed; we shall use whatever influence 
we may have with our child to induce her 
to regard him as utterly lost to her. I trust 
she is reserved for a worthier destiny ; but 
I grieve that her first lesson in unworthi- 
ness should be given her by my brother's 
son." 

'* That is all twaddle," Lady Ljmton said, 
emphaticaUy ; "if I were in your place," she 
continued to her husband, " I should not 
go near my sister just yet. Caroline is one 
of those ealm women who can say very 
nasty things, and a breach is above all 
things to be avoided; what would Fanny 
Berringer think of that ? '^ 

*'Have you any reason to suppose that 
Miss Berringer will favour your plan about 
Digby ? '' Lord Lynton asked. 

" Yes, every reason ; she betrayed the 
greatest pleasure at my invitation for her to 
spend Christmas with us, and when you 
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consider how Fanny Berringer is courted, 
that counts for something ; besides, I am 
not weak enough to believe that the aflfection 
she seems to feel for me is inspired by me at 
all. Oh, no ! the mother of such sons as 
mine is sure to be well-loved by other 
women/' and Lady Lynton laughed merrily 
at her own keensightedness and candour, 
and at her power of seeing through any 
seeming tributes to herseif. " Now that 
Digby has written this letter, the first thing 
is to get him home," his mother went on ; 
" a week or two at the Priory with Fanny 
Berringer will be good for him.^' 

" And whom do you mean for Waldron ? " 
Lord Lynton asked. 

"Waldron must have something very 
diflferent/' Lady Lynton said, proudly ; " he 
will not want so much money, but he must 
have birth, and beauty, and breeding with 
his wifc. Waldron must marry as well as 
his father did," she continued, with a serene 
alr of self-satisfied belief in her own pos- 
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Session of the qualifications she had pro- 
nounced essential in Waldron's wife. Lord 
Lynton did not make any reply to this, but 
he thought " if these are your views, my 
lady, you had better keep Waldron away from 
the Priory whüe Miss Berringer is there." 

Mrs. Bruton heard of Digby Bumington's 
extraordinary conduct too, heard it from 
Helen herseif on the very day that Helen 
asked her well-meaning fnend to go down 
to Court Eoyal for Christmas. 

^* What shall we plan in the way of home 
amusements, Helen ? " Mrs. Bruton said, 
when she had aecepted the invitation. 

"We are to have a baU," Helen said, 
indifferently. 

" Oh ! a ball ; that is very good, but it 
won't give us half enough to think about ; 
we want something that wiU carry us on 
tbrough the winter days : let us take down 
a lot of costumes, and get up charades ; 
is Mr. Digby Bumington a good band at 
charades ? '* 
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"He will not be with us at Christmas/' 
Helen said, Llushing faintly. 

'' Will he not, poor fellow ; do liis diplo- 
matie duties tie him down so very tightly ? 
Well, we must supply bis absence as best we 
can for the charades ; what young men ha^s 
your papa invited ? " 

" I should like to teil you myself,'' Helen 
said, disregarding Mrs. Bruton's question, 
and thinking only of Digby ; '' I should 
like to teil you myself, because then when 
you hear it from some one eise, you won't 
exclaim at me for not having told you. 
Digby won't be at Court Koyal at Christmas, 
because our engagement is broken oflf/' 

She did not cry, or quiver, or seem agi- 
tated as she said it. But though she spoko 
very calmly, she looked sadly miserable. 

"My poor child,'' Mrs. Bruton said, 
heartily, and the liasty tears came into her 
soft dark eyes, " I liaven't forgotten what I 
feit when the engagement my heart was in 
was broken off, and I feel for you ; we all 
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have to go through the pain, Helen, for 
some cause or other ; the cause in my case 
was my own vanity and love of money; 
what has wrecked you V 

" I don't know," Helen said ; " I can only 
think, and I must not say what I think. 
He has written to break it oflf, and — so you 
See he cannot be at Court Koyal/' she con- 
tinued, jumping up, and going over to hide 
her face in the masses of bloom that rose up 
in the middle of Mrs. Bruton's drawing- 
room. The girl was unable to put a quiet 
face upon it any longer, but she evidently 
desired that her disturbed face should pass 
unnoticed, and Mrs. Bruton interpreted that 
desire, and respected it. 

Presently Helen spoke. 

" What were you saying about the 
charades ? " 

"You gallant little thing,'' Mrs. Bruton 
thought. Then she said aloud, — 

'^I was asking what young men you 
woidd have who would be useful about 
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them ; I know of no one better for the 
purpose than Bertie Carlyon." 

" He is not asked ; he was with us in 
September/' Helen said. 

"My dear, when the success of charades 
is at stake, one is wiUing to forget Sep- 
tember. I know of no one half so good for 
the purpose as Bertie Carlyon. He can 
write them, and act them, and organise 
them; better still, he has the knack of 
making other people act." 

" My cousin, Lord Waldron, is very fond 
of them, I know,'' Helen said. '^ When we 
were all children, Waldron and Digby and 
I, we used to get them up for the delecta- 
tion of the family." 

" I am afraid you won't have Lord Wal- 
dron this Christmas," Mrs. Bruton said, 
shaking her hcad. 

" Why not ? " Helen asked, quickly. " He 
would not stay away on account of Digby, 
if you mcan that." 

"No, I don't mcan to attribute any 
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such Siamese-twin sentiment to Lim/' Mrs. 
Bruton said, laughing ; " but I was at the 
Berringers' yesterday, and Mrs. Berringer, I 
fancy, already sees a Coronet on her daugh- 
ter's brow ; she told me with such unction 
that Fanny was going down to spend Christ- 
mas at the Priory with Lady Lynton, and 
she added, with such unconscious hopefubiess, 
that Lord Waldron would be there, too/' 

" I hope Waldron won't marry that girl," 
Helen said, with energy ; " she looks like an 
overgrown wax doli; moreover, I am very 
sure that she woidd not meet Aunt Louisa's 
views for Waldron/' 

" Then why does she ask Miss Berringer 
down to spend Christmas with them ? " Mrs. 
Bruton asked. " Nonsense, Helen ; the girl 
has fifty thousand a-year. Your aunt, Lady 
Lynton, will be very glad to welcome her as 
a daughter-in-law/' 

^' Welcome her as a daughter-in-law, but 
not as a wife for Waldron," Helen muttered, 
wording the fear for the first time — ^the fear 
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that liad been in her mind imacknowleged 
yet potent, ever sinee that night of the 
concert at Lady Lanesworth's. Mrs. Bruton, 
not being very keenly interested about all 
that might concem Digby, in spite of her 
füll sympathy with Helen, failed to catch 
the füll meaning of Helen's speech. 

" Lord Waldron will be in danger, then, I 
warn you,'' she said, gaily ; " Fanny Ber- 
ringer will have so many things on her side 
— place, and time, and determination/' 

" What will that avail her — ^the determi- 
nation to win — ^if he has the determination 
not to be won ? " Helen said, carelessly. 

** But as far as I know, he has no such 
determination ; he is going into the £pay in 
the purest innocence ; she, on the other 
band, has counted every point in her favour, 
and taken counsel with her mother as to 
how each point may be best tumed to 
advantage. You will have her for yonr 
cousin, Helen, in spite of your aunt; just 
mark my words ; but we have wandered 
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from our point sadly ; whom do you think 
of in the place of Bertie Carlyon for the 
charades ? " 

"I haven't been thinking about them/' 
Helen said, wearily. 

"But, my dear child — excuse me — ^that 
is just exactly what you must do, or our 
proposition will coUapse. What are you to 
do with a houseful of people in the winter, 
if you don't provide them with the materials 
for love-making and acting ? I am not 
insatiable as regards excitement and amuse- 
ment at all, I consider; but even I do 
protest against being carried down to Court 
Koyal to spend my time in talking and 
meditation/' 

" Papa and mamma are sure to have hosts 
when the time comes to meet the Falconers ; 
you know, they will be home then/' 

*^ So they will,'' Mrs. Bruton said, with a 
slight air of constraint creeping over her; 
^' but why not find out who the * hosts ' are 
to be ? Don't get into the habit of being 
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indüFerent, Helen," she continued, with an 
eflfoit ; " it grows on one so very fast — so 
very, very fast ; and after all, every thing is 
not over for you because yonr first fairy 
palace is shivered ; we all get over faithless« 
ness and foUy in time." 

*' Havc you had to get over it ? " Helen 
asked. 

" Yes — my own — ^no one eise's ; but it's as 
hard to get over the effects of one's own as 
it is to get over the effects of another's ; the 
remorse is the worst part of it,*' the nsually 
bright-heartcd, light-mannered widow added, 
eamestly. 

** That is what I feel," Helen said, in a 
low tone. 

" You ! " Mrs. Bruton said, in a sort of 
amazement ; " what can you have to be 
remorseful about, Helen, poor child? If 
you have been indulging in any girlish 
flirtation during your lover's absence, and he 
has grown jealous and thrown you off, it is 
for him to feel remorse for liis intemperate 
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folly, not you ; you are incapable of doing 
anytliiiig to cause yourself remorse." 

But Helen only shook her head in reply 
to this expression of belief in her uprightness 
and integrity. She was thinking of that 
mission of hers into the Westbonme Grove 
one evening. And yet Mrs. Bruton was 
judging her more correctly than she was 
judging herseif. 

"It had better be settled between us/' 
Helen said, at last, with an evident desire to 
have done with the last topic discussed, 
" it had better be decided between us that 
papa be asked to invite Mr. Carlyon, since 
you say the charades can't get on without 
him." 

"I think so; but what do you think, 
Helen ? " Mrs. Bruton said. Having gained 
her point, she made as though she were 
willing to concede it — as was natural. 

" I think it better, too, if you do,'' Helen 
answered ; " it doesn't seem to me to matter 
much whether charades are bungled over or 

VOL. ir. u 
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not; they are either absurdly obvious or 
absurdly far-fetched ; still, they pass away 
the hom." 

^^And aflford scope for good acting, and 
give one something to do in the moming, 
and something to laugh at each other about 
(not but who-t one can always find that). 
Wo must enlist Mrs. Falconer in the corps 
dramatique. When will they be back at 
Dollington ? » 

^* Dora says not tili Christmas week ; she 
is enchanted with Paris, and in no hurry to 
come back." 

" And he ? — is in no hurry to get back to 
Dollington ? " Mrs. Bruton asked. 

"All his wishes bend to Dora's,'' Helen 
Said, unconscious of how deeply her words 
and all the meaning of them cut into Mrs. 
Bruton's heart. " Dpra is a lucky girl ; she 
has married a man who is devoted to her, 
not in Word only, but in deed and in truth. 
r can't help doubting now that there was 
any truth in what I used to hear about him/' 
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"What was that?" Mrs. Bruton asked, 
quietly. 

*^ I heard it when I was a child, or just 
growing out of childhood, so I have half- 
forgotten ; but there was a report that he 
had been in love-it had gone as far as 
going to be married, I think— and the lady 
behaved badly to bim, or did something 
disgraceful, I am not sure about it, and he 
didn't get over it for years/^ 

"She did something disgraceful — you 
heard correctly,^' Mrs. Bruton said. 

" Oh ! you know about it — did you know 
her ? " Helen asked, in some surprise. 

" Yes, I knew her." 

" What was her name ? '^ Helen asked, 
with that sort of eamest curiosity one is apt 
to assume when in reality no curiosity is feit 
on the subject. 

"I knew her^ but I would rather not 
mention her name," Mrs. Bruton said, 
briefly. " Bury it in oblivion,*' she went on 
in a lighter manner ; " he has forgiven and 

V 2 
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forgotten her; that much his mairiage with 
and devotion to Dora proves.^ 

*' So you know about his early romance," 
Helen said, thoughtfully, "and now you 
know about mine. Well, I suppose people 
gct used to hearing such things ; but they 
are sad, are they not ? " 

"They are very sad," Mrs. Bruton said, 
with some emotion. 

" Perhaps you will trust me with yours 
some day ? " Helen resumed. 

" Perhaps I will,'' Mrs. Bruton said, with 
a smile. " Tm in the mood to do it now, 
only it would look like attempting to cap 
the other two. Don't forget about Bertie 
Carlyon, Helen ; and when I sec you next, 
we will select some of Lacy's drawing-room 
pieces to take down, and get the right cos- 
tumes/' 

Once, before the Joceljnis went down to 
Court Eoyal for the Christmas holidays, 
Lady Lynton called on her sister-in-law and 
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niece. She came with the rush and huny 
of " many engagements that she had leffc to 
the last moment" upon her, and she was 
very cordial. 

" I suppose we shall see you very soon," 
Lady Caroline said. She only said it 
because she did not wish to seem offended 
with or suspicious of her sister-in-law. 

" I suppose we shall be down very soon/' 
Lady Lynton said, in an injured tone ; " but 
I have begged and prayed not to go to the 
Priory this year; however, you know how 
obstinate your brother is when he sets his 
mind on anything ; and he seems to have 
set his mind on going to the Priory this 
year." 

" But he has spent every Christmas at the 
Priory since his marriage, and my father 
always did before him," Lady Caroline said, 
in some surprise. 

" That is the very reason I am tired of it ; 
but it is settled that we go. You will have 
a houseful, as usual, I hear." 
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" Yes," Lady Caroline said ; and then she 
named a few of the guests who were going 
to Court Royal. 

"We shall only have onr own family," 
Lady Lynton said, carelesdy ; but she gave 
a half-glance towards Helen as she spoke^ 
and rose up at onee to go away. Helenes 
mother caught the glance and retumed it 
with interest as she said, coldly, — 

" You will be a very happy party, I hope.'' 

" I hope so/' Lady Lynton said, hastily. 
Then (she had reserved her largest gun to 
fire last) she added, " My only fear is that 
it will be dull for Fanny Berringer." 

'* I can only hope that she may have all 
the amusement you desire for her," Lady 
Caroline said, morc coldly still. 

Then Lady Lynton went her way, assuring 
herseif that she had been quite open and 
frank with her husband's relatives, and had 
given them an unmistakeable hint of what 
might be expected to happen. 



CHAPTER XIII. 



THE BERRINGEES. 



Mrs. Berringer, the widow of the man 
who had made fabulous sums, (and kept 
them, too) by mining transactions in Wales, 
as it was marginally stated by friends of the 
deceased when bis aflfairs were spoken about 
before them, lived, according to her State, in 
Palace Gardens. Hers was a blazing house. 
The Word blazing is the only one that oecurs 
to the would-be describer of it. It blazed 
in much glass and fresh paint all the year 
round. During the summer and autumn 
the plot of ground in front of it blazed with 
such a display of scarlet geraniums and 
bright blue lobelias as is not to be found in 
the whole of the rest of that exalted terri- 
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tory. When winter set in, potted hollies 
and ferocious foliage, that could stand cold 
blasts provided it was housed at night, were 
ranged along the little terrace and the small 
drive. And the conseiTatory was always 
alive with colour. 

Now, be it nnderstood, that the chronicler 
of this portion of Mrs. Berringer's career is 
by no means deriding that lady's love of 
brightness and wannth and colour. On the 
contrary, the obscnre person who indites 
these pages, holds it to be an error worthy 
of much contempt and castigation, that the 
love of paUor, and thinness, and poomess of 
hue should be enconraged. Mrs. Berringer 
erred not so much in colour as in grouping. 
Her garden, her house, her conservatory, 
were like a blow in the eye, because ehe 
overlooked the necessity for a groundwork, 
or a background. Otherwise her collection 
of colour was a praiseworthy thing ; never- 
theless the stay at home English eye, is so 
accustomed to half tones and pallor, that 
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Mrs. Berringer's reds and blues, and intense 
yellows, and shining greens, gave it a shock 
occasionally. 

Her house was huge, covering a good area 
of ground, and towering into the air aspir- 
ingly. It was huge and gorgeous ; not alto- 
gether in bad teate, and yet very far from 
being in good taste. It was like Mrs. Ber- 
ringer herseif. You could not find fault with 
her for being an exceedingly well-developed, 
highly-coloured woman of fifty, addicted to 
the wearing of the most vivid products of 
the Lyons looms, and a fortune in diamonds 
around and about her fiery double chin. 
She was a wealthy, self-important, overbear- 
ing woman. But then her wealth caused 
her self-importance and her overbearing 
manner to be considered as only so much 
self-possession and good-hearted frankness. 

It is astonishing how strongly everyone 
who had, could, or might benefit by the rieh 
woman's money, dwelt on her good-hearted- 
ness. She was not charitable, she was not 
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generous, she was not given to the consider- 
ing of any one's feelings but her own, stiU it 
was agreed on all sides that she was so good- 
hearted. She said rüde thmgs to people 
who were not in a position to resent them. 
She would rudely and closely catechise a 
govemess or a companion. She would treat 
anyone who was poor as something infinitely 
beneath her. She would make insolent 
inquiries of people about subjects that were 
painful to them. She had quarrelled with 
and tumed her back upon every relation she 
had in the world who might possibly appeal 
to her for aid out of her abundance. And 
withal she was commonly called a kind- 
hearted woman. 

This Space in the story has been awarded 
her merely that it might be understood 
under what sort of an influence Fanny Ber- 
ringer had grown up. 

There was a good deal of excitement in 
the huge, blazing house in Palace Gardens 
about this time. Fanny Berringer was 
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going down to spend the family-feeling 
engendering Christmastide at the Priory, 
with "the Earl and Countess." Mrs. Ber- 
ringer always spoke of Lord and Lady Lyn- 
ton in this way. She "gave them their 
due," she would observe, *'a paltry baron 
sounded as good as an earl, if the earl was 
only called * Lord/ " Until the last yeax or 
two Mrs. Berringer had never attained that 
height of felicity which the being on speak- 
ing terms with a paltry baron had onee 
afforded her. But now that she feit there 
was a prospeet of her daughter being en- 
gulphed in the peerage, she was good 
enough to look down on "anything below an 
earl" 

She was equipping her daughter royally 
for the campaign at the Priory. Miss Ber- 
ringer was to go in such state as should keep 
the faet of her heiress-ship well before people. 
Her own man and two maids, one French, 
the other English, were to accompany her. 
She had a new suite of diamonds. 
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'^ They can be set to match the rest of the 
family jewels as soon as he has manied 
you," her mother said. 

" The rest of the family jewels won't be 
mine until his mother dies/' Famiy said, and 
then Mrs. Berringer kughed coarsely, and 
Said, — 

" You won't have to wait long. There's 
apoplexy in that woman's red face and short 
neck, as siu*e as my name is Ameliar Ber- 
ringer." 

Mrs. Berringer was not above introducing 
a superfluous " r " at the end of a word, any 
more than she was above uttering virulent 
ill-nature, in spite of her " good-heartedness," 
against her professedly dearest friend. 

" Miss Berringer and suite for the Priory, 

shire, the seat of the Earl and Countess 

of Lynton/' Helen read in the departure 
column of one of the fashionable papers, and 
she remembered Mrs. Bruton's Suggestion as 
to what was Miss Berringer's aim, and her 
own fears which pointed in another diree- 
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tion. And in spite of everything that had 
passed ehe feit feverishly anxious to get 
down to Court Royal, and get up commnni- 
cation with thc Priory and watch the conrse 
of events. 

The Falconers were just home. They had 
stayed a couple of days in town on their way 
through, for Dom to see her friends and to 
make some more of the inevitable purchases 
that were essential to her well-being when- 
ever she saw a shop. Mrs. Falconer was a 
great success among her mother's relatives at 
this time. She went to them in the guise ©f 
an amiable goddess of plenty, and gladdened 
their hearts by her demonstrations of good- 
feeling. Her manner to her husband met 
with the cordial approval of all. He was 
evidently master, but as evidently she was 
no slave : or if she was a slave, it was the 
^very of love, not of fear. In everyone's 
estimation she was seeurely at anchor now, 
and Mr. Jocelyn rejoieed over her security 
and happiness, and heaved a sigh, telling 
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himself that now at last the shade of her 
mother might rest in peace. She was more 
beautiful than ever, for a certain stability of 
manner had set in, young matron as she 
was, which was prettier and more becoming 
than the girlish vivacity of only the other 
day. Helen was quick to discem another 
change, too. Dora from association and 
preeept, too probably, had developed some 
higher attributes than any she had seemed 
to possess before. She was absolutely con- 
fiding and open with her husband. She 
made no plans which she did not first sub- 
mit to him for approval. Seeing this happy 
State of things, Helenes heart rose. Surely 
since Dora was on these terms with her hus- 
band, she would have the courage to confess 
to him that one act of girlish folly the 
puni^hment for which had fallen so heavily 
on her sister Helen. Surely she would do 
it. So proud, and liappy, and loving, and 
trusted a wife would risk a moment's anger 
from him for the sake of carrying a clear 
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conscience before liiin for ever after. So 
Helen axgued in her own hononrable, brave, 
suffering heart. So she firmly believed in 
her bright, clear, undefiled mind. But 
though she firmly hoped and believed this, 
she would not ask Dora to do it yet, — ^not 
during their brief re-union in town. She 
would wait until they were all down in 
their country quarters — and then ! the mists 
would clear away, and Digby unblaming, 
and unblamed, would be hers again. 

Mr. and Mrs. Falconer got down to Dol- 
lington two or three days before the 
Jocelyns started for Court Eoyal. Helen 
found a good deal to do just as she was 
about to leave town, and so delayed their 
departure a little. With the retum of hope 
her interest in current events revived. She 
invested large sums in the purchase of fancy 
dresses and stage jewelry. Mr. Carlyon had 
already set about the composition of two 
charades, and one drawing-room piece. 

Helen had sounded Dora on the subject of 
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Bertie Carlyon bcing at Court Boyal, and 
she found that Mrs. Falconer had not ihe 
most remote objection to the plan. 

"Not havc him on my accounti" Mrs. 
Falconer said, repeating her sister's words ; 
" that would bc great nonsense, his manner 
is quite perfect to me, and I have no right to 
resent what was quite aa much my fault as 
his/' 

"If you don't mind it, and if Mr. Fal- 
coner does not mind it ^," Helen began, 

hesitatingly, but Dora interrupted her with a 
heightencd colour. 

" Wo neither of us mind it in the least, I 
assure you ; do let the subject drop.'' 

AccordiQgly Helen let the subject drop, 
and there was no more said about it to mar 
the harmony of that short meeting. 

Dora was quite like a visitant firom some 
higher, brighter sphere at Dollington. The 
bright-coloured, blooming, blue-eyed young 
bridc brought or seemcd to bring a flood of 
sunshine into the house when she arrived 
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there, although it was midwinter. She ex- 
pressed delight with everytliiiig in the house, 
and illustrated interest in some prize cattle 
in the fannyard, in which Mr. Falconer's 
bailiJBf had invested his master's money and 
his own time aad attention during Mr. 
Falconer's absence. The little boudoir into 
which Bertie Carlyon had led her a long 
time ago, she speedüy transformed into a fit- 
ting haunt of beauty, herseif and all the 
other prettiest things in the house being 
collected there within one day of her arrival. 
Mr. Falconer gloated over his own aeumen, 
and marveUed at his own discrimination, in 
having selected and won this girl. She 
made herseif so happy in the home he could 
give her. She so openly plumed herseif in 
the snn of what she thonght success and 
bliss. She put everything in such a pretty 
light. And she was so yonng and confiding, 
and so superior to all the girlish foUies of 
deceit and fiivolity against which he had 
been standing on guard so long ! 

VOL. II. X 
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Dora in her own house, Dora gravely 
arranging her visiting book, Dora organismg 
a scheine of broad assistance and relief in aid 
of the village that lay outside DoUington 
gates, was an edifying and charming specta- 
cle. She tried to do so much at once that 
she could but fail, her husband said, and yet 
her heart was so unaflFectedly in the eflfort, it 
seemed that he could but admire it. Even 
the old housekeeper, who had stayed on at 
DoUington by arrangement during the 
stranger's rSgime, found the young mistress, 
who was brought to rule over her, "a 
pleasant young lady, easy enough to get on 
with/' Indeed, Dora found herseif accepted 
as a delightful, though slightly incompre- 
hensible fact, and she rather liked the terms 
of the acceptance. For them to think her 
delightful was one thing. For them to 
thoroughly comprehend her was another. 
The slightly mystical is always had in the 
higher esteem, she knew. 

üp to the prcsent time Mr. Falconer saw 
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no reason to repent of the choice he Lad 
made, or that had been made for him, in 
haste. True he had not had much leisure ßs 
yet — a man can hardly employ the shining 
hours of the honeyinoon in looking out for 
flaws in the conduct and character of the 
fair creature he has but just won. He was 
very much in love mth his wife, and he had 
every reason to believe that she was as 
perfect, as above suspicion, as admirable in 
every way, as he wished her to be. Since 
her marriage Dora had had no need to 
descend to a single small means to obtain 
an end small or great. Consequently her 
practice improved, and with the improve- 
ment in her present practice she came to feel 
that her past had not always been what it 
would have been well for it to be. However 
she assoüed her conscience on this score very 
easily, telling herseif that if she had been 
under such an influence as Mr. Falconer's all 
her life she would have been safe when 
temptation assailed her. In fact it may be 

X 2 
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gathered that she was imbued with a very 
good respect for her husband. For she was 
not only willing that he should influence 
her, but she was also willing that other 
people should see that he did so. Her alle- 
giance was paid proudly in the open. Mr. 
Falconer, seeing that it was so, deemed that 
he had been a wise man in the choice of a 
wife, and feil into the not uncommon error 
of taking it for granted that her life previous 
to her marriage with him had been a sort of 
quiescent dream froni which he awakened her. 
There seemed to be no chance of that 
which she had once dreaded, dulness, at 
Dollington. Before she had been three days 
in the county rumours reached her from 
divers obscure but well informed sources 
that she was to be made gay with all the 
gaietythe neighbourhood had at command. 
She was requested to be one of the Lady 
Patronesses of the County Town Assemblies, 
the best form of gathering for Terpsichorean 
purposes that was known in the county. 
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She was invited to Christen a man-of-war 
that was sliortly to be laiinched from the 
nearest naval port She was entreated to 
lay the foundation stone of a new church 
that was to be built on the borders of the 
Dollington estate. In short she was made to 
feel herseif a person of importance, and the 
feeling agreed with her. 

Lord Lynton's place, the Priory, was ten 
miles nearer to Dollington than it was to 
Court Eoyal, therefore it is not surprising 
that Lady Lynton should have called on the 
bride long before she (Lady Lynton) found 
time to call on her sister-in-law, Lady Caro- 
line Jocelyn. Mrs. Falconer stood rather 
well with Lady Lynton now. The girl had 
married well, and married before Helen, and 
Helen was peculiarly the object of her lady- 
ship's aversion, because she had been pecu- 
liarly the object of Digby's affection, and 
might stand in the way of the famous fortune 
his mother beUeved herseif to have secured 
for him in the person of Miss Bemnger. 
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Consequently anyone who seemed to have 
out-shone or out-done Helen, won kind 
thoughts from Helen's aunt. The heiress waa 
brought over to Dollington and was pleased 
to express the sort of patronising approbation 
of it, which one feels justified in expressing 
at sight of a model cottage or piggery. 

"You must not feel offended, dear Mrs. 
Falconer," Lady Lynton whispered, for the 
girFs manner was a rank offence to her noble 
hostess sometimes, she only bore it because 
she had an objeet to gain. " You must not 
feel offended with her remarks; she is so 
aecustomed to a plurality of residences that 
she forgets we are not all blessed with such 
luxuries/' 

This was just after Miss Berringer had 
stated in an innocent kind of way, that, 

" She supposed many people did manage 
to live always in such places as these; didn't 
it seem funny to Mrs. Falconer ? could she 
(Mrs. Falconer), for instance, exist without a. 
town house and a box in the highlands ? " 
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Dora was not oflFended at this ; with all 
her faults she was a gentlewoman, and the 
boasting of snobs neyer disturbed her. But 
she was offended presently when Lady 
Lynton, taking advantage of Miss Ber- 
ringer's interest being temporarily engaged 
in something eise, hinted that her son Digby 
was fascinated by the blonde charms before 
them. 

" Foolish boy as I always thought him, I 
did give him credit for better taste ; fancy 
leaving Helen for that creature/' Dora said 
afterwards indignantly to her husband. 

*'You have no reason to suppose that 
Miss Berringer is the cause of his having 
left Helen," he said. 

" I. have good cause and every reason to 
suppose it ; he stayed away from Helen on 
the plea of official duty until he broke it off 
— but oflficial duty is not to keep him away 
from the Priory now that Miss Berringer is 
there ; besides, his mother implies it." 

" That is one cause of my doubting; Lady 
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Lynton hopes to make this intangibility, tan- 
gible, by speaking as if it were so ; depend 
upon it, she speaks without autbority from ber 
son/' Mr. Falconer said, " women are given 
unconsciously to exaggeration, I believe.'' 
He laughed as he said it, but Dora blushed. 
There was sufl&cient truth in bis half-serious, 
balf-joking accusation, to make her wince. 
Not that she had been addicted to wincing at 
the prickings of conscience in days gone by ; 
her character may be pronounced incon- 
BiStent and minatural on this score by 
psychological critics, but a new era had set 
in. Dora was beginning to understand that 
there are some natures of so high an order 
that they shrink as much from the subterf uge 
as from the consequences of it. She had a 
wholesome dread, loving and loved wife as 
she was, of her husband ever hearing that 
she had been flighty in conduct and thought, 
although no evil had resulted from her flighty 
thoughtlessness. 

Lady Lynton and Miss Berringer were 
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given two or tliree days of themselves and 
strangers before either of the sons of the 
house amved. During those two or three 
days Lady Lynton had ample time to dis- 
cover that Miss Berringer suflfered from a 
tMimess of mind, a fragility of under- 
Standing, that made her a most difficult 
subject to treat The girl, with fifty thou- 
sand a year, evidently thought that she had 
fifty thousand good and suflä.cient reasons 
for being capricious, stupid, (unsympathetic, 
Lady Lynton called it,) and exacting. The 
Priory with Lady Lynton and some nn- 
attractive and ineligible strangers, was a 
very diflferent place to the Priory her fancy 
had pictured, with two yonng men in the 
foreground, both anxious to marry her, one 
of whom she meant to marry. Neither of 
these had appeared as yet. Lord Waldron 
was absent from his ancestral haUs for his 
own pleasnre still, and Digby Bumington 
(that newly made servant of the Queen's) 
was detained by duty. Under these cir- 
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cumstances it was veiy hard for Miss Ber- 
ringer to make the best of things at the 
Priory. She had been led to expect some- 
thing so very diflferent. Her toilettes, — ^the 
purest pleasures she had in life, — were 
thrown away here, where were only Lord 
and Lady Lynton, and fiiends of the same 
date as Lord and Lady Lynton, to look at 
them. She could not dress with satisfaction 
in this antique atmosphere. Lord Lynton 
looked upon her paniers as preposterons, 
and upon her Grecian bend as a burlesque. 
She gave Lady Lynton a hard time of it, al- 
together, to keep her in good temper before 
those terrible three days were at an end. 

But Lady Lynton was a devoted mother, 
and she passed over the purgatorial period 
bravely. She wanted this girl and her 
fifty thousand a year for her second son, 
Digby. Digby was the darling of her 
motherly heart, and it had always pained 
her that there should be such a ghastly diflfer- 
ence between his fortunes and those of bis 
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eldest brother. She Lad hopes now, well 
founded hopes, of his taJdng a good diplo- 
matic stand, and of liis supporting the same 
with a fortune. She would not relinquish 
these hopes lightly, because an unimportant 
agent in the affair gave herseif airs. 

Nevertheless, in spite of that forbeaxance 
which was the offspring of a heart-felt desire, 
which Lady Lynton exercised towards Miss 
Berringer, Miss Berringer was a bore. The 
old, solemn, long established, grand routine, 
which was observed at the Priory, was 
fatiguing to the girl, and the girl had not 
the good-breeding to refrain from showing 
that it was so. It seemed to her that there 
was so much more respectability in the 
country than in the town life of the family 
into whose midst she was absorbed. Not 
that there had been any violation of this 
respectability, in the former spheres in which 
she had known Lady Lynton. But it was a 
fact that here down in the country, Lady 
Lynton was more careful about certain 
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observances than her young Mend had 
supposed her to be. All the new people 
and all the wrong people in that neighbonr- 
hood were of the low or broad party. 
Accordingly (when at the Priory) Lady 
Lynton was extremely high, and extremely 
rigorons in observing all the right obser- 
vances. And this rectitude of demeanonr 
(perhaps because it was not genuine and did 
not emanate from an honest sonrce) was 
exceedingly tedious to Miss Berringer. 
She could have bome it had she been well 
supported, say by Lord Waldron and Digby 
Bumington, but she could not bear it alone. 
So she grew dissatisfied and wearing in 
manner, and the consequence was that Lady 
Lynton was most heartily tired of her 
before the three days were over. 

Lady Ljuton was not a model parent, nof* 
a model hostess, nor is she held up in these 
pages as a pleasant woman, but though she 
was Done of these things she was a gentle- 
woman, and she had at her command the 
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resources of a gentlewoman. She did not 
take an interest in politics for wide and 
cosmopolitan reasons. Still she took an 
interest in them because she had famüy 
connections whose fortunes were influenced 
by them — and Lady Ljniton was a woman 
who caxed very much for her famüy. She 
was not a proficient herseif in any one of 
the fine arte. StiU, from constantly seeing 
aad hearing the best works of ^he first 
painters and musicians, she had acquired a 
certain facility of judgment which stood her 
in stead of original taste. The literary 
merite of a book might be beyond her, 
nevertheless she read everything that came 
out, and read it with so much understanding 
that she was able to express an opinion 
about it afterwards. And Miss Berringer 
did none of these things; and cared for 
none of these things ; and was altogether a 
bürden. 

But she had fifty thousand a year! and 
Digby, Lady Lynton's favourite son, had 
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Bothing; or just enough to keep him in 
delicate-hued kid gloves. His mother had 
always thought, and tried to teach him to 
think, that his prefix of Honourable was a 
marketable thing. If his father had only 
been a grade higher, if the Earl of Lynton 
had but been Marquis of Ljmton, then 
Digby would have been Lord Digby, and 
his mother would have looked for a fitter 
mate for him. As it was she must dispense 
with birth and breeding. The girl had 
blonde hair, and blue eyes, and fifty thou- 
sand a year. So Lady Lynton endured for 
three long days the tedium of an active- 
minded young woman with nothing to do in 
the house, and prayed Üie more fervently, 
perhaps by reason of all she did endure, for 
the amval of her son. 

Her son came at the end of three days, 
but it was not the one she had prayed for 
— it was Lord Waldron. 



CHAPTER XIV. 

MOTHER AKD DAUOHTER. 

The Jocelyns were back at Court Royal, 
amongst all the old humble family fiiends 
and servants, whose good memory for many 
thii^gs made it most eminently unsatisfactory 
for Helen to meet them. There was their 
doctor and solicitor from the adjacent 
country town, two respectable elderly 
gentlemen, who had been grey-headed, 
and in the habit of giving good advice to 
Mr. Jocelyn, wben Helen was christened. 
These bore down upon Helen with all the 
horrible force of old family friends. One 
asked her "when he was to draw up the 
marriage settlement ; " and the other in- 
quired " when he was to prescribe change of 
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scene and name," forms of facetiso in which 
they had indnlged ever since she could 
remember anything. The old housekeeper 
took an opportimity of going up into Miss 
Helen's room to see if everything was right, 
to ask after "Mr. Digby." Altogetber the 
first day or two at Court Royal was as hard 
and heavy to endure as anything that had 
come within Helen's former experience. 

She had made up her mind, at least she 
had almost made up her mind, to the losing 
him ; but öhe had not made up her mind to 
the hearing about it and the descanting 
about it yet. If only people would have let 
her alone to endure the sore smarting un- 
questioned and unpitied. But well-meaning 
friends never will do this. They will talk 
over and argue about a difficulty of the sort; 
they will place their blame and their pity at 
the wrong moment on the wrong people ; 
they will ask why and wherefore, and, above 
all, they will pre-suppose so mueh. 

Now no one thought of blaming Helen. 
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The pre-suppositions in this case were the 
fruit of their thoughts and speculatioiis 
about the Lynton family solely ; but it waa 
worse ten thousand times than being blamed 
oneself to hear, as Helen did from the afore- 
Said well-intentioned ones, that " every one 
must feel that the Ljmtons had behaved in a 
most reprehensible, to say the least of it, 

" I don't want every one, or any one, to 
have a feeling about it," Helen said, in 
simple honesty. "No one understands the 
case. No one has a right to express an 
opinion about it ; at least, not to express an 
opinion to ua/' 

. The young lady carried herseif very 
haughtily towards all possible sympathisers 
in these days, gentle as her demeanour was 
on ordinary oecasions. It was as odious to 
her thät Digby should be blamed as that she 
herseif should be pitied. Indeed, it was 
altogether offensive to her that anything 
should be said by any one on the subject. 
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She had not lived long enough to submit 
with a good grace to the common lot, which 
is^ that those least concemed shall discuss us 
and cur doings with the wüdest and most 
virulent interest. 

The sisters had met Helen had not 
liked at first to moot the point that was so 
very much in her mind. Bora seemed so 
very happy that it was almost barbarity to 
mar that happiness by the introduction of a 
Single Tinpleasant back-thought. Neverthe- 
less, Dora^ö nonchaJance about it was a 
staggering thing for Helen to refleet upon. 

"It was almost unfeeling," the younger 
sister allowed herseif to think. Dora was 
very cool about most things, but the cool- 
ness with which she approached the subjeet 
of the Lyntons was almost chilling to her 
warmer-hearted sister. 

"Is there a decent dressmaker in this 
region," she began, to Helen's amazement. 
Helen had thought that Dora had taken care 
of herseif in that respeet, and that the 
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barrenness of the land in regard to the 
paucity of dressmakers would not have 
affected her. 

"There is one who has made for üb for 
years, a Mrs. Dawkins ; but you can't want 
her yet, Dora." 

" Yes I do/' Dora said, discontentedly. " I 
want her to arrange, of course, not to make. 
Lady Lynton has a grand dinner next week, 
and I want'to wear something pifettier than 
that horrid Miss Berringer can achieve/' 

" Oh, you dine there," Helen said, coldly. 

" Yes, we dine there. The party is in my 
honour almost ; at least," she continued, with 
a little satirical laugh, "I believe I divide 
the honours with Miss Berringer, the girl 
they have got down to supplant you, you 
know." 

*' I am quite uneonscious of any such un- 
worthy rivahy," Hele^ said. 

"So you may be, dear; but Miss Ber- 
ringer is not. Robert won't believe that it 
is Digby, though ; he seems to think that 

yS 
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Miss Bemnger will try a higher flight, and 
bring down Lord Waldron." 

" That is what I think," Helen said, half 
hopefiilly; then she added despairingly, 
"but Aunt Louisa would never encourage 
that. She wants money for Digby, and 
will be satisfied with that alone, dear as 
Digby is to her ; but for Waldron she 
wants more. Oh, that money 1 " she wound 
up bitterly. 

^^My dear Helen/' Mrs. Falconer said, 
philosophically, (it was impossible for Dora 
to bear any one eise's troubles other than phi- 
losophically), "my dear Helen, I can't, I really 
can't sympathise with your regret at having 
lost him; he must want money, and not care 
for anything eise, just as much as his mother 
does. If he were superior to the mercenary 
weakness, he wouldn^t have leffc you." 

*^ That is not the cause," Helen said, with 
bitter impatience. Then she could not re- 
strain herseif any longer. They were alone, 
and Dora was looking so well assured, so 
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prosperous, so happy. She was waiting 
with her sister while her husband was 
waDdng round the Court-ßoyal home farin- 
yards with Mr. Jocelyn. " Waiting for her 
husband," and when he came Helen knew 
that there would be a glad greeting betweeu 
the happy, well satisfied pair, though they 
had been separated such a brief time, They 
were so much to eaeh other, that poor Helen 
could not help contrasting their, with her 
own, Position. If ever a human being feit 
forloru, Helen Jocelyn did, as she pondered 
on their case and her own, and reflected that 
to compass their happiness she had sacrificed 
the Cousin lover who ought to have known 
her too well to believe anything bad about 
her, But as it was, he had believed ; and 
Dora was the cause of her (Helen) being 
misjudged, and Dora was indifferent about 
it. She could not restrain herseif any 
longer. She asked, abruptly, but most 
piteously, — 

" Dora, if I meet Digby, may I clear my- 
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seif with him ? may I teil him that it was 
not on my own busmess that I went to 
Bertie Carlyon's lodging that night ? '' 

"Not for worlds/' Dora said, decidedly, 
«itwouldbeab8urd waate of time on your 
part to betray me/' she added eagerly, ** for 
how is Digby to know that you went at all ? 
you would cut my throat^ I see that plainly, 
for the sake of gettmg up a scene with 
Digby; what wonld my husband think? 
you don't take that into consideration at alL 
You surely can't be mean enough to contem- 
plate undoing the good you did ; it would 
be more than undoing it ; I should be in ten 
times as bad a place as I was before you 
went ; Helen, I reaUy thought better of 
you ; why did you go at all, if you meant 
to hang the going over my head all my hfe 
— keeping me in such terror ? " 

Dora was frightened, and her fright made 
her speak very passionately and vehemently. 
Helen feit almost appalled at the torrent of 
words, and the burst of feeling, and the 
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avalahche of reproach tbat descended upon 
her. 

" I thought as you were married, and so 
happy, that you would not be afiraid to let 
Mr. Falconer know it all, as he knew so 
much ; you said you would release me iBrom 
the promise to keep süence about it, when 
you were once married.*' 

"Did I?'' Dora said, with consummate 
nonchalance. "I must have been be- 
wüdered, indeed, then ; besides, I didn't 
know then what a married woman dared to 
do, and what she dared not do ; a husband's 
love is soon loosened, and his faith soon 
shaken in a wife;" she added solenmly, 
" only the most abominable selfishness could 
induce you to urge me to risk so much, that 
you might gain so little." 

"Dora/' Helen said, starting up, and 
quivering with anger, " don't make so light 
of my loss — don't, or you'U madden me. I 
am in your power, for I won't break my 
Word, even to you, who have so cruelly 
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broken yours'to me; but never dare to 
estimate what I have lost ; you can't do. it ; 
jyou're incäpable of it ; but I will keep your 
secret still, that is all you care to hear." 

Mrs. Falconer was reclining easily on the 
end of Helenes sofa during tliis conversation. 
She was very . becomingly dressed, in a 
black velvet dress and jacket alike richly 
trimmed with grebe. A cheval glass was 
x>ppo8ite to her, and she regarded herself 
with much satisfaction, as she answered, — 
. **Tliat is like my own dear unselfish 
sister, Helen." Then she stretched out her 
foot beyond the hem of her robe, and con- 
templated the delicate shape of her boot and 
the huge steel buckle that glittered upon it, 
with marked appreciation, as she added, in 
quite an altered tone, — 

"What nonsense some people talk and 
write about London boots being equal to 
Paris ones. We can get nothing like these 
in London — I meant to have brought you a 
pair or two of them, but somehow I forgot 
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it. Wheii do you have your first charade 

^ ^* On • the twenty-ninth/' Helen said, 
briefly. 

** What is it to be, a romantic one, or a 
burlesque V 

'* A burlesque." 

" Oh 1 I'm sorry for that, because I 
wanted to take part in it, and I don't like 
burlesque, pretty modern dresses ajid ele- 
•gance are thrown away in it. When does 
Mrs. Bruton come V 
. */ To-morrow/' 

" What makes you have that woman here 
again so soön, Helen ? " 

" That woman, as you call her, is one of 
my kindest, truest, most sympathetic 
.friends,'' Helen said, warmly. 

"Oh! is she: I should not make too 
many confiding calls upon her sympathies if 
I were in your place ; she is just the sort of 
person to publish your woes in every draw- 
ing-room she enters, if she thought she could 
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laise a laugh by doing it ; she said a great 
deal agalnst me to my husband before we 
married — ^I have found that out; and I 
mean to make her suffer for it ; don't look 
indignant and worried, I shall not poison 
her or really injure her, but I will make 
her smart/' Beautiful Mrs, Falconer rose 
up as she said this, and proposed that 
they should ** go down and meet Papa and 
Eobert.'' 

And Helen went down coldly and courte- 
ously by the side of the lovely creature who 
could absorb such a wealth of sacrifice and 
Service without a qualm. 

Themamed daughter was quite a femüy 
success. Lady Caroline delighted m her 
openly, and spoke with loving waxmth of 
the evident improvement in Dora's character. 

"She is devoted to her husband," Lady 
Caroline said. to Mr. Jocelyn, "and that 
devotion seems to me to have eradicated the 
only blemish I could ever detect in Dora> a 
slight touch of selfishness that threatened at 
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one time to max what is now so perf ect ; 
8lie hBß been speaking so sensibly and 
feelingly about Helen and Digby." 

"Has sbe?" Mr. Jocelyn asked. It was 
no new thing to him, but it was always a 
pleasant thing to him, to heax his wife 
praising the daughter who was his and not 
hers. 

Yes," Lady Caroline said meditatively, 
she was saying what a pity it was that 
they should meet until Helen can guard and 
conceal her feelings better, poor child. 
Lady Lynton has been to call on Dora, and 
Miss Berringer was with her, quite on the 
expectant daughter-in-law footing, Dora 
seems to think. I really hardly know what 
to do about asking them here ; after what 
Dora said, I feel it will be most painftd 
to Helen," and Lady Caroline shook her 
head, and an anxious look stole over her 
gentle face as she sat and meditated on what 
was best to be done. 

" Consnlt Helen about it,'' Mr. Jocelyn 
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Said. " You needn't be afraid that she will 
show a Single feeling that is incompatible 
with her ^ignity, if she elects to risk the 
encounter ; we are not asked to the dinner 
they have on the twenty-seventh, what de 
you make of that V 

" Th9.t they are ashamed of themselves, as 
well they may be," Lady Caroline said, 
warmly ; " how do you know they have a 
dinner, though ? " 

"Dora told me, the Falconers are 
going." 

"Dora never told me that. I almost 
wonder she did not, when we were talking 
so mach about them," Lady Caroline said, 
quickly. 

Late that day there came a note from 
Lady Lynton, a note of explanation. It 
had occurred to her ladyship that a family 
feud would be in bad taste. It had also 
occurred to her that a large stately dinner 
would be a good opportunity for Helen and 
Digby to meet. No evil could come of it, if 
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things tumed out as they might be expected 
to tum out. Lady Lynton designed that 
Bertie Carlyon should take Helen in to 
dinner. She would couple them together 
as a matter of course, and their being thus 
coupled together would be quite enougK to 
keep Digby aloof from bis dangerous cousin. 
Accordingly she indited notes of invitation 
to Mrs. Bruton and Mr. Carlyon, and wröte 
an aflfectionate letter to Lady Caroline, ex- 
plaining that the reason the invitations had 
not been sent to them sooner, was, that they 

* 
• • • 

(the Lyntons) had been anxious ix) secure 
some nice people, before they asked the 
Jocelyns to put themselves to the incon- 
venience of Coming such a terrible distance. 
Lady Caroline handed the letter to her 
daughter, with the words, — 

" This is a matter for your decision, 
dear." 

' " We will go, of course, mamma," the girl 
Said, as soon as she had read it. 

" You may be pained, my darling child," 
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the mother said, with a slight quaver in her 
voice. 

"I may be pained — I must be pained 
whenever I meet them; the sooner the 
better/' Helen said, 

"Digby^B conduct is incomprehensible/' 
Lady Carohne said 

Helen was silent, Digby's conduct was not 
incomprehensible to her. 

** Then we go,'' Lady Caroline said, after 
a pause. 

" Yes, mamma, we go if it rests with me ; 
don^t you fear for me, dear, kind mother/' 
the girl continued, going up and putting her 
arms round her mother's neck. 

*' Helen, I wanted you to be happy. I 
wanted you to be very happy, so much,'' 
Lady Caroline said, with tears in her eyes. 
" My bright, happy-natured darling, you did 
deserve such a diflferent fate; how I shall 
rejoice when this cloud passes from you, 
when you can leam to look upon Digby as a 
Cousin and nothing more." 
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" I may soon have to do that," Helen 
Said, soberly, « if Miss Berringer is to marry 
Digby, I shall know it on the twenty- 
seventli ; and when once I know that, you 
shall never have to conrplain of me again 
about him." 

" I never have had cause to complain of 
you yet ; but, Helen, is that the only thing 
that will make you indiflFerent to him 1 No 
— I won't ask you yet, you are such a child 
stiU, it would not be fair/' 

"I know what you mean," Helen said, 
"you mean you hope I shall get to love some 
one eise, but I shall never do that, mamma ; 
we have grown up to love each other, you 
See, and I shall never forget Digby untü I 
forget all my past life and hopes." 

" Digby*s conduct is incomprehensible 1 ^' 
Lady Caroline said. 

END OF VOL. II. 
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